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Ox an old road, however long 
untravelled, the footprints remain 
unforgotten and are easy to retrace. 
A short time suffices to familiarise 
images that are obscured indeed, 
but ineffaceable if once well noted. 
Anthony speedily resumed the course 
of his life where it had been broken 
off; a day or two spent in gathering 
up severed threads, a week for knit- 
ting them together, and it was as if 
he had never left Colonel Gex. 


Lancelot Memory, who could not 
remain wholly ignorant of what had 
befallen in the interval, greeted his 
reappearance with a manner which 
curiously united the friendship he 
bore to Anthony with suspicion of 


his new celibate state. Hopeless as 
ever, it would seem, so far as the 
consummation of his own desires 
was concerned, Lancelot remained 
absolutely faithful to his ideal, and 
irrepressibly jealous of any one whom 
his vivid apprehensions construed as 
a potential rival. With such an 
ideal as Miss Bud, this gave Lancelot 
ample to do. Within the whole 
twenty-four hours he had not a 
moment to call his own. Serving a 
capricious mistress devotedly, who 
repaid him more often with mockery 
than thanks, and wrestling with 
sartorial considerations to do her 
honour, kept Lancelot fully occupied. 
He was not wholly regretful, there- 
fore, at relinquishing his charge of 
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Colonel Gex’s sordid dividends and 
rents. They ill accorded with 
ethereal visions, or even with serious 
reflections on the harmonies of neck- 
ties and nosegays ; and moreover the 
Colonel’s conviction that he availed 
himself of Chagbody’s assistance in 
any matter of moment was well 
founded. To be obliged to do so (for 
in some cases it was actually impera- 
tive) he felt to be treachery, and it 
worried him. He was sensible of the 
honour his charge conveyed, and 
would, in his adoration of all that 
claimed affinity to Bud, have reduced 
the firm’s very charges to nothing. 
Chagbody (philanthropic soul, Chag- 
body !) stepped in at this juncture, 
and observed that such altruism must 
necessarily affect the wages of the 
clerks, who were not sumptuously 
overpaid at present. Lancelot was 
accordingly compelled to forego this 
token of his ardour, and with it 
vanished the last regret at turning 
over all lay concerns to the reinstated 
secretary. 

The reinstated secretary justified 
his reinstatement so honourably that, 
while the gathered threads were being 
reknit, his projects for other occupa- 
tion were perforce in abeyance. He 
was indifferent to that. A week or 
two made no difference, and to bestir 
himself, except in the way of theory, 
transgressed the determination he had 
formed. He could not force himself 
upon Bud directly he entered her 
father’s house ; he could wait a little, 
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—a very little. She had left off 
bursting in upon him with the 
avowed purpose of interruption to 
which he had been accustomed, 
neither did she coquet with him so 
openly. Things were altered; he 
was aware of that. She seemed 
almost to avoid him. When they 
met, it was not with constraint upon 
her side, whatever he may have felt 
or shown: Bud was incapable of con- 
straint,—the unlucky person who fell 
under her ban was instantly ignored ; 
but she was less buoyant, infinitely 
less careless of appearances, and 
laughed at him hardly at all, which 
was in itself a distinction, coming 
from Bud. He would have been 
blind indeed had he not noted all 
these tokens, and construed them 
favourably; but it was impossible 
to calculate upon Bud’s prospective 
movements or present motives. What 
in another girl showed outrageously, 
suited her; of many women’s self- 
revelations she had not a vestige ; of 
some she availed herself so fully that 
it was impossible to discover under 
them where the heart lay hid,— 
whether her giddiness was innocence 
carried to excess, or a garb which 
could be donned at will. 

Still he was so far satisfied as any 
one can hope to be while a momentous 
issue remains undecided. For it 
would mean a great deal,—everything 
—to him, though he was barely con- 
scious of it. The assumption of 
indifference he had displayed in 
speaking to Gilstrapp he knew to be 
an assumption only; a lingering of 
the boastfulness of boyhood which he 
had practically never exhausted, and 
whose foibles came back grotesquely 
with the opening of another life. A 
word from Bud, one way or the 
other, was destined to decide whether 
a new life, with all the effort it 
implied, would be worth troubling 
about. While dimly alive to its 
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possibility, he did not spend much 
thought on what would befall him 
in the event of a negative answer. 
In chances such as he confronted 
men seldom do. When one loses all 
at one crash it is hardly worth while 
troubling about anything further, and 
the adroit schemer who can toss his 
whole fortune into the balance and 
yet provide for triumphant retreat 
in face of overthrow is very rare. 
Anthony had no such resources ; he 
stood with his hands open toward 
victory or—defeat. 

Proceeding to Kensington rather 
late one morning he encountered 
Memory, and they walked together. 

“T’ve been invited to lunch,” ex- 
plained Lancelot, plunging one finger 
inside the collar of his fur-lined coat ; 
“T suppose you're goin’ the same 
way. Half a minute, d’you mind?” 


He stopped dead. 
“Do you feel ill?” said Anthony 
anxiously, for he was rapidly assum- 


ing a purple hue. 

“ Ah—h—h!” groaned Memory 
by way of reply, withdrawing his 
finger and growing wholesome to look 
upon simultaneously. “My cravat 
was getting creased under the stud. 
I know what that means; when I 
was out of reach of a glass it would 
sidle under one ear, and make me 
ridiculous. Is it,—stand directly in 
front of me where you can judge, will 
you? thanks—is it quite straight 
now?” 

* Quite.” 

“On your honour?” said Memory 
doubtfully. 

“On my honour.” 

“Thanks,” said Memory, moving 
on. “ What a life a man’s dress leads 
him, don’t it ?” 

“ Devastating,” replied Anthony. 
“Tn all the circumstances, admiration 
and astonishment are blended in my 
mind at the results you achieve.” 

“You flat—,” began Memory. 
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They were crossing a street, and he 
was here compelled to dodge under 
the nose of a cab-horse, ‘‘—ter me,” 
he concluded on emerging. ‘They 
ought to limit the traffic within 
certain hours. But, as I was about 
to say, people don’t take these things 
seriously enough. Laughin’ at ’em 
as puerile shows a narrowness of out- 
look which disgusts me. There are 
some people who can’t take anything 
seriously ; there are others who over- 
do it. Now, I don’t belong to the 
latter class ?” 

“ By no means,” assented Anthony, 
seeing that corroboration was ex- 
pected. 

“ But on the other hand, I abhore 
the former ; you know ’em,—the sort 
who would break the waitin’ silence 
between the Last Trump and the 
disintegration of the Universe with 
a cacklin’ joke.” 

“There are such,” said Anthony, a 
little surprised ; but Lancelot disap- 
pointed him by returning to earth with 
startling abruptness. 

“ And they grin at the idea of taking 
thought over the cut of one’s trousers. 
Why, it’s not too much to say there 
are thousands made, body and soul, by 
their clothes.” 

“There is a good deal of truth in 
that.” 

“A good deal!” cried Memory. 
“There are tons, hogsheads, oceans ! 
So I make a point of doing myself 
justice.” 

“Certainly,” said Anthony, stifling 
a laugh. “ Your logical coherence is 
unassailable.” 

“Thanks. D’you know, I rather 
think it is, and Iam delighted to have 
commendation from such a quarter. 
We might pursue the subject at lunch 
if Miss Bud is not there, and I'll give 
you my views at some length if it 
won’t bore you.” 

“Not at all; but unfortunately I 
cannot attend lunch, as I have an 


appointment calling me _ elsewhere ; 
but at some other time— ” 

“T shall be more thap gratified,” 
said Memory. “ Well, here we are. 
By the way, though, I had almost 
forgotten a commission. I mentioned 
to Chagbody your return to-day,—he 
wasn’t aware of it before—and he 
begged I would ask you to call upon 
him in your first spare moment— 
‘with as little delay as possible,’ was 
the exact expression.” 

“ Mr. Chagbody ?” 

“ Yes; at the office. I can’t explain 
why, so it’s no good askin’ me. He’s 
a frightful close old oyster, is Chag- 
body,” said Memory, smoothing his 
hair after removing his hat, “but a 
rare man of business; eats, drinks, 
and sleeps business, without exaggera- 
tion. Terrible infliction to have only 
one idea. I wonder if Miss Bud is 
in?” 

Anthony went to his study, slightly 
mystified at Memory’s message. He 
was unaware of any reason for Chag- 
body requiring to see him, but he put 
the question aside to resolve itself at 
due season as he shelved everything 
else just then. He would call at 
Johnson’s Inn on the way back. 

The appointment took up less time 
than he had expected, and the early 
afternoon found him in his study 
again, writing a few letters and 
musing. The house was very still ; he 
had heard that the family was going 
out. When he was not exorcising its 
influence with strict attention to 
work, the picture of Bud exerted its 
invariable potency to draw his eyes 
in that direction and weave its image 
into his thoughts. The force was 
stronger even than usual this after- 
noon, till at last he crossed the room 
and stood before the fire, with one foot 
upon the fender, regarding it stead- 
fastly. He tried to read the riddle 
those cunning strokes of paint con- 
cealed. It must have its secret, for 
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it was so like the original as to be 
Bud herself, and shared with her the 
monopoly of making him indifferent 
to everything beside. How long was 
this to last, and he to remain waiting 
upon opportunity while those inscrut- 
able eyes mocked at his uncertainty ? 
Not many days more, he was resolved ; 
he must be up and doing and put it to 
the proof. His lips closed firmly, and 
yet he looked so tenderly at the 
painted presentment of unfretted joy, 
—he, who had borne his burdea silent, 
unhopeful, grimly, uncomplaining, all 
these years. 

Presently the door opened softly 
behind him, and he was not so deeply 
abstracted as to pass the sound un- 
heeded. It was Bud; she made to 
draw back. “I thought you were 
out,” she said. 

He grasped her wrist gently, and 
led her in. “So I have been,” he 
answered. 

“T only wanted a book,” said Bud. 

“A book ! There are none here that 
you could read. Laws of Rating and 
similar works would not attract you, 
Miss Bud.” 

“Well, I did not come in to see 
you.” 

He perceived the suspicion of a 
pout, and laughed. “TI know that.” 

“So I might go away again, as you 
are here, mightn’t I?” 

“ Tf you will not remain.” 

She paused irresolutely for a 
moment, then sat down; he stood 
beside her, very tall and square- 
shouldered as if just coming into the 
heritage of manhood. 

“T fear I interrupt your work,” 
said the girl demurely. 

“You have not done so once since 
my return.” 

“My goodness, why that grumbling 
tone? Men are all irrational creatures, 
and Mr. Smith is one of the worst. 
Last year, if I ventured to show my 
nose it was snapped off; this year, I 
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sacrifice to the proprieties so far as to 
remain away from my favourite room, 
and I am growled at as if Papa’s 
secretary were a bear with a sore 
head.” 

“Say a sore heart.” 

“Don’t be anatomical, or what- 
ever the word is,” said Bud rather 
incoherently and very intent upon the 
buckles of her pretty shoes. “I am 
not a doctor.” 

“ But you only can cure me, Bud,” 
said Anthony with quiet earnestness. 

“Then I don’t want to.” 

“Not” said Anthony without 
betraying whether he questioned in 
jest or earnest. 

“What a silly fellow to talk in 
metaphors which a childish brain can- 
not follow,” said Bud, just looking at 
him sideways under her lashes and 
immediately intent again upon the 
buckles,—“ and standing up there so 
grim and uncomfortable, like an ogre ; 
one would think you were prepared at 
any minute to pounce down upon me 
and gobble me up. Then you would 
have to explain matters to Papa, 
which would tax even your cleverness, 
beside fighting innumerable admirers 
of mine.” 

“Tt is a terrible prospect,” said 
Anthony. “Does this attitude do 
better?” He knelt down, capturing 
one hand and his disengaged arm 
sliding in some inscrutable half-circle 
which vanished at the other side of 
her waist. 

She did not express an opinion. 
The buckles were still amazingly 
attractive to look upon. 

“ Bud, can you give over joking 
for one minute ?” 

No answer; or at least one in so 
soft a note of that soft voice that 
one’s head had to be very near to 
hear it,—very near indeed, so that 
one seemed to be admiring the sense- 
less buckles also. 

“Tell me then, Bud, this little 
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hand has not been mine long, has 
it?” 

“No,” said Bud, softer yet. 

* But it shall be mine, henceforth, 
always, Bud?” 

“Yes,” said Bud, and if the instru- 
ment be producible which can repro- 
duce the softness of that affirmative 
it has yet to be made. 

“ Do be sensible,” said Bud, por- 
tentously severe (for her), sitting up 
and pushing back the vagrant curls 
which would escape upon the slightest 
or even, as it would seem, on no pre- 
text. “ How can you set me such an 
example of ridiculousness, you prim 
Anthony ?” 

“No longer prim, little girl.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Bud relent- 
ing. “ Why will you kneel on the 
floor? Get up directly! Really, 
you want looking after like a baby.” 

“T fear I do,” said Anthony, abso- 
lutely recalcitrant and glorying in 
his undignified position ; “ but I am 
not going to move, for all that. We 
are a couples of babies, Bud, you and 
I. The fact does not require much 
demonstration, but I will endeavour 
to do it (you cannot hurt my arm by 
squeezing it against the chair, Baby !) 
thus ; at the present moment I am, 
to all intents and purposes, a beggar.” 

“How can you be so horrible,” said 
Bud; “as if you wore a sack or 
something like it instead of a coat, 
and had a tin label slung round your 
neck and held out a scallop-shell !” 

“Well, I have been very near 
that, too, more than once in my 
career.” 

“T certainly should have cut you 
if I had met you then,” said Bud. 
“T have shocked you a good many 
times, haven’t I? but never would I 
do anything so improper as that.” 

It was difficult to be business-like 
with Bud at any time; just now she 
was more tantalising than ever, and 
beside his posture was certainly not 
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indicative of gravity. To amend 
matters,—and almost with one move- 
ment, for he seemed surrounded by 
an ether which defied gravity, making 
him in his happiness a giant—he 
lifted her out of the chair in a 
twinkling, occupied the vacant place, 
and took her upon his knee. This 
was decidedly a step toward decorum 
which only wanted one improve- 
ment,—a curly fair head upon his 
shoulder; that was managed some- 
how without opposition, and staidness 
reigned supreme. 

“ Now,” resumed Anthony, “don’t 
keep turning your head to look at 
me in that restless fashion, which 
puts me out and tumbles your hair 
disgracefully, and attend.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Bud, 
submissive. 

“T want you to understand that at 
present I am wholly dependent upon 
your father for my livelihood—” 

“That does not matter.” 

“No, I hope not, because I do not 
intend such a state of affairs to last 
a moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary ; but, Bud, I impress it 
upon you because it may mean that 
I shall have to ask you to wait until 
a better outlook is secured.” 

“Wise Anthony!” murmured Bud. 

“T do not despair, not in the 
slightest, of offering you independence, 
however I may stand now; were 
it otherwise, my dear, I would rather 
never have seen your face again than 
avail myself of your ignorance of the 
world ; I would have never returned 
to ask you what I have asked. I 
am confident of better things, but 
time will be needed,—a short time, 
please God—-and perseverance and 
conciliation. All that I am prepared 
for ; are you?” 

Bud gave a little wriggle. “ And 
meanwhile? Is Papa to be kept in 
the dark?” 

“Of course not,” said Anthony 
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hastily. “I must have a long talk 
with him this very day, and I do 
not disguise from myself that there 
will be many objections to overcome 
in that quarter, Bud.” 

“ He had better not be cantanker- 
ous, unless he wants me to deal with 
him.” Anthony signified his appre- 
ciation of this championship without 
resorting to words. “ Do be quiet,” 
she went on, not very convinvingly, 
however. “TI have only half finished 
my sentence. Papa and Alice will 
not be back until late to-night.” 

“Then it must be to-morrow ; not 
a moment later.” 

“You are a good boy, Anthony.” 

“Not good enough for you, Bud, 
by many degrees; but who could 
be? Still, all I care about is that 
I am the first and the only one ; let 
the others keep their perfections ; 
that is quite enough for me.” 

“ Poor others!” said Bud. 
you pity them ?” 

“ Very, very much.” 

“So do I.” Anthony laughed 
quietly, and pressed her close to him. 
“Some of them were very attentive 
to me,” she continued, with the well- 
known lift of the chin. 

“And all those attentions have 
been wasted ?” 

“Oh dear no, you selfish Anthony 
—what a bad opinion you have of 
me! Why, I shall always be grateful 
to them.” 

Anthony was silent for a moment, 
and then he said: “Suppose there 
had been no Me, I wonder who the 
other would have been?” 

“None in particular—yet,” said 
Bud. 

“You like torturing me, Baby. 
Suppose, again, Me were to vanish— 
any way, mortal or otherwise—would 
another come to fill my piace?” 

“No, you dreadful Anthony.” 

“That saucy laugh, Baby, does 
not mean no, but not directly.” 
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“Don’t,” pleaded Bud, wriggling 
again. “If you will persist in being 
silly I shall run away.” 

“T cannot help myself,” said 
Anthony, rapturously. “One is al- 
ways silly when one is in love.” 

“ Always ?” 

“ Always; and it is better than 
wisdom, or riches, or experience, Bud, 
while it lasts.” 

“T think I must be always in love, 
then,” said Bud reflectively, nestling 
down the fair head again, “for I 
have been frivolous ever since I can 
remember. See, Anthony! I am 
frivolous still, playing with the button 
of your coat like a child, yet a child 
so very near to being a woman, dear, 
that I have already begun forming 
plans in my foolish head for the 
future—for your future and mine!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wir the dawn of his new life 
breaking very clear and beautiful 
before him, Anthony left her. Winter 
was here ; its first rigours swept down 
in sleet upon his face, as if in angry 
protest at the red spot burning on 
his cheek-bones ; but with him it was 
spring, a spring new to him, such as 
blossoms in fairy tales of fairy lands. 
Exotic flowers sprang from the glis- 
tening pavements, the heavens were 
sombre only because the sun had 
descended to lavish its splendours on a 
tangle of golden hair, and strange 
sounds throbbed in his ears. 

He felt wildly active ; a disinclina- 
tion to return to his old fits of brood- 
ing which amounted to fierceness 
pervaded him ; a fiery essence instead 
of blood coursed through his veins. 
And there were those hammers 
throbbing in his ears—WMine, mine, 
mine, mine, in a thousand reitera- 
tions. His feet trod upon air; his 
mind babbled one word, dictated by 
a power over which he had no con- 
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trol—some power neither of body 
nor of spirit, but outside himself, yet 
dominating him. He touched his 
lips once or twice to see if they 
moved, like one who fears that a 
great joy may lead him into shouting 
aloud. He could not speak of what 
had befallen him yet, not even to 
Gilstrapp ; his secret should be kept 
jealously sacred in all its newness 
and solemnity until the last moment, 
—until to-morrow, when he must 
meet her father, and abase himself in 
the very earnestness of realities. It 
was strange how helpless he was in 
the end he had planned and hoped 
for now that it stood before him ful- 
filled ; strange that he should enter- 
tain the consciousness of being the 
property of his victory, instead of 
being able to claim it and view it 
with clear calculation. He must do 
something to distract his mind. Me- 
chanically,—for it seemed as though 
he did nothing of personal volition 
—the recollection of Mr. Chagbody’s 
message presented itself, and mechani- 
cally he turned eastward and passed 
through the entrance of Johnson’s 
Inn. 

The dirty little square, with its 
dissolute railings and draggle-tailed 
sparrows, was antipathetic to the 
glamour of love indeed. Anthony, so 
far descending to the common earth 
as to shudder at his surroundings and 
wipe the sleet from his eyes, walked 
enquiringly along the row of open 
front-doors until he came to a muddy, 
uncarpeted passage, terminated by 
another door inscribed on its panel 
of frosted glass: MeEmoryY AND 
Memory, Solicitors, Commissioners 
for Oaths. First floor. 

This would seem to be the place. 
Someone,—a clerk, presumably, who 
displayed a great deal more ink and a 
great deal less clean linen about his 
person than is consistent with accepted 
usage—took his name, and penned him 
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in a sort of cupboard furnished with 
two chairs, one table, a great many 
ink-stains, and a copy of Tae Times. 
For how long he waited there he 
could not tell ; it seemed at least ten 
thousand times that the hammers 
beat out Mine, mine, mine, before he 
was conducted up some dark and 
dingy stairs into a large room lined 
with mottled tin-boxes mounting to 
the ceiling. 

Someone loomed up from behind a 
writing-table in the middle of the 
room, and exclaimed, “ My good sir, 
what is the matter?” 

He collected himself with an effort, 
and Mr. Chagbody, shaking hands, 
went on: “Take a seat, I beg. Are 
you unwell?” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Anthony, 
feeling somehow that he had been 
insulted. From that moment he was 
quietly attentive. 

“T beg your pardon; the expres- 
sion of your face is deceptive. The 
cold weather, possibly,” said Mr. Chag- 
body, looking at him with stealthy 
intensity. “I should not have re- 
marked the circumstance, but that an 
equable temperament is requisite for 
the due reception of the intelligence I 
have to impart.” 

Anthony bowed. Mr. Chagbody’s 
elephantine periods left him unim- 
pressed. He could feel the light 
touch on his breast where Bud’s head 
had lain—just then, all else was 
nought. 

“Mr. Anthony Haverstock Lascelles 
Smith ?” 

“T do not usually adopt the full 
cumbrous signature,” said Anthony ; 
“ still, that is correct.” 

“ Step-son of Mr. Demetrius Albert 
Mudge?” 

“Ts it necessary for your purposes 
to revert to my relationships ?” 

“T should prefer your verbal 
corroboration, though it is almost 
superfluous.” 
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“Your assumption is correct, then.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Chagbody, 
rasping his heavy jaw with a show of 
ponderous superiority, “there is no 
question of assumption. I was Mr. 
Mudge’s legal adviser.” 

“ Yes,” said Anthony. He remem- 
bered now having once seen in child- 
hood the long face and ungainly figure, 
and heard the name, but it had slipped 
from him like many other incidents of 
those distant days. He grew sparing 
of words, not knowing what would 
follow. 

“T am now Mr. Mudge’s executor.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Naturally,” echoed Mr. Chagbody, 
slightly at a loss. He had expected 
Anthony to be more affected or sur- 
prised, grieved perhaps; at any rate 
he anticipated a change in the set 
pale face; to find none nonplussed 
him. 

“My information is,” he resumed, 
stroking a bundle of documents with 
a large thick hand, ‘‘—obtained in- 
formally, I am constrained to add, 
and not as a business communication 
in any way—that you and my client 
quarrelled bitterly some time prior to 
his decease, and that the subject of 
difference was of such a nature as 
to lead to, apparently, irremediable 
severance.” 

“We will let that pass, if you 
please.” 

“Tmpossible,” said Mr. Chagbody, 
“it having a direct bearing on the 
sequel. You will observe I have 
proffered none of the condolences of 
conventionality, and have broken this 
intelligence to you in a matter-of-fact 
fashion. My reasons are twofold. 
In the first case I am strongly averse 
from blending sentiment of any kind 
with business, and always have been ; 
in the second, I am unadvised as 
to whether your feelings may have 
suffered melioration as regards the 
deceased. For his, Mr. Smith, I can 


answer. They were o a description 
which does his memory honour. When 
he died (I only judge inferentially, 
which is a practice to be condemned, 
but here unavoidable,) the estrange- 
ment existing between you must have 
been absolute, for he could not say 
with certainty if you were alive or 
dead. I shall be gratified if you will 
support my unprofessional deviation 
into inference ?” 

Mr. Chagbody waited obstinately 
for a reply. He had forgotten all 
about Anthony’s feelings, or Anthony’s 
looks, in the pleasure of revealing 
what he told and what he still held in 
store. Anthony was nothing more 
than a screen through which he could 
strike unharmed at another. 

“It is very probable that my step- 
father’s ignorance on the point you 
allude to was complete. I never took 
steps to enlighten it.” 

“ Quite intelligible,” said Mr. Chag- 
body, “I dare say. I traverse no man’s 
motives, contenting myself with such 
evidence as comes within my purview, 
and eschewing ethical morality. To 
resume: beside this disability, Mr. 
Mudge ostensibly entertained the 
opinion that your antipathy was of 
a more implacable character than his 
own ; that, as you concealed your own 
movements from him, so his were 
indifferent to you; that, briefly, his 
departure to what is popularly known 
as a better world—” Mr. Chagbody 
gave a heavy shrug, as deprecating all 
complicity with sentiment— “ would 
be powerless to soften your attitude 
even to the extent of accepting pos- 
thumous benefactions or attending his 
obsequies should your whereabouts be 
discovered. In the instructions for 
drawing up his last will, which were 
given me shortly prior to his decease, 
he evidently had both contingencies 
in view.” 

Lolling back ungainly in his chair, 
and lowering at Anthony over the 
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finger-tips tapping softly together, Mr. 
Chagbody did not look like a bene- 
ficent spirit about to bestow a shower 
of gold. Nor did his appearance im- 
prove as he added slowly: “ Under 
that will, Mr. Smith, you are a very 
rich man; a—very—rich—man—in- 
deed, considering your lack of expec- 
tations. Its provisions,” continued 
Mr. Chagbody, referring to the will 
and not the wealth, “are necessarily 
of a somewhat peculiar character. 
My client died one year and eleven 
months ago. If you chose to assert 
your identity,—which is, of course, 
your intention—within two years of 
that event, the bulk of his property 
was to come to you. There is but 
one month unexpired, you will per- 
ceive. I venture to take some credit 
for the perseverance and perspicuity 
which have prevented just in time a 
defeat of my respected client’s obvious 
intention—which will restore your 
rights as against the subordinate 
claims of another who was to enjoy 
the user of the money for these two 
years, and who was to possess it un- 
controlled if at their expiry you were 
still unforthcoming. That other was 
Colonel Gex.” 

For a brief second Mr. Chagbody 
calculated the expediency of a little 
less deliberation in his recital; also 
he had got the impression that 
Anthony might need the help of a 
glass of brandy under this unexpected 
stroke of good-fortune. But he was 
accustomed to interviews which 
affected clients diversely, and his 
dull capacity for pleasure was ex- 
cited ; he was not going to spoil its 
climax. 

“Your predicament is almost 
unique in my experience,” he re- 
marked. 

“T am rejoiced to hear it,” said 
Anthony; and the lawyer noticed 
his hand on his breast. Mr. Chag- 
body, whose acquaintance with human 


nature was tolerably extensive, mur- 
mured politely, ‘Conflicting emo- 
tions ;” but how could he know the 
light pressure of a fair head lay there 
yet? “You apprehend the situation, 
I see,” he went on. “It is lament- 
able to encounter such instances of 
depravity. You have been the 
victim of conduct which a jury would 
stigmatise in terms I am_ precluded 
from employing at present. It is a 
painful task I have undertaken—” 

“ Proceed, I beg,” said Anthony. 

“But one which the law, apart 
altogether from personal bias, enjoins. 
Here,” said Mr. Chagbody, lurching 
ungracefully sideways to cross his 
knee, “I must make a slight interpo- 
lation. It is to beg you will in no 
wise connect the pains I have ex- 
pended to reinstate you with the 
animus which, you are aware, un- 
fortunately exists between Colonel 
Gex and myself. Have I your 
assurance to that effect?” 

“Freely,” said Anthony. He had 
shown himself so strangely unimpres- 
sionable throughout that there was 
no discovering whether he spoke in 
irony or earnest. 

“TI only expected so much,” said 
Mr. Chagbody, “ but it is consolatory 
to receive your confirmation. For 
my duty is obnoxious. From what 
my client told me (he was a_ hot- 
headed gentleman, I do not disguise 
from myself,) I gathered you must be 
unaware that Colonel Gex is a con- 
nection with whom he had long 
ceased to be on speaking terms and 
whose name was never even men- 
tioned in his house. You did not 
recognise Colonel Gex, therefore, but 
he recognised you: he knew the 
terms of the will; and when by a 
coincidence you were introduced to 
him as an applicant for employment 
he took measures accordingly. There 
was a subtle wisdom in his procedure 
which, fool as he is,” said Mr. Chag- 
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body, allowing his rancour to show 
for an instant, but only an instant, 
“one cannot but admire. You had 
never met either him or me; possibly 
only your name betrayed you to him. 
Thrust by coincidence into his arms, 
as it were, his plan was to keep you 
quiet and contented until the two 
years were up. If he refused your 
application, or treated you like a 
menial, you might leave him, and 
under stress of need make enquiries 
for the purpose of restoring amity 
with those capable of being helpful. 
So, I take it, he calculated. It was 
the simplest and boldest device. A 
cleverer man would have shunned the 
dangers attendant; but he has no 
brain, and you were under his roof. 
He took the only course apparent 
to his limited intellect. As often 
happens where one plays a crooked 
game, the most daring was the best ; 
but how he could have borne the 
strain surprises me. You can obtain 
your rights from him; but I doubt 
if we can institute a criminal prose- 
cution with any prospect of success. 
We cannot actually prove that he 
knew your identity. Still, I con- 
sider the idea worth consideration, 
and should not regret your active 
adhesion.” 

“Would you go to the trouble of 
relating, before we decide as to that, 
the inductive reasoning which en- 
abled you to establish my identity ?” 
said Anthony. 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Chag- 
body. He, to whom ambition from 
his youth up had been the only 
passion, knew few relaxations in the 
common sense of the word; but he 
would have gone through a tithe of 
his sour life again to secure what he 
was tasting now; he would have gone 
through a half of it to see Colonel 
Gex beside Anthony. “ Your name, 
I may be permitted to remark, is not 
so uncommon as to excite enquiry. 





Upon that circumstance Colonel Gex 
would indubitably found a plea in 
his defence, and it also prevented 
me at first from regarding you as 
the missing legatee. But, in the 
course of the visits I made to Ken- 
sington during our temporary recon- 
ciliation, I could not fail to be struck 
by the deference and generosity with 
which you were treated. This, ema- 
nating from a quarter (observe, Mr. 
Smith, I am wholly impervious to 
prejudice) where arrogance to inferiors 
and selfishness are inherent, set me 
thinking; without result, however, 
until by chance my partner Memory 
mentioned your baptismal appella- 
tion. This is less general, and sus- 
picion awoke deduction. However, 
I was powerless to advance your 
interests without further data: the 
ground was still too unstable for 
overt advances to you; and the 
rupture between Colonel Gex and 
myself had occurred. You were 
abroad, and I had no means of 
ascertaining your address. Fortun- 
ately, by availing myself of Memory’s 
recollection of having heard the 
locality mentioned, I was enabled to 
obtain that of the elderly gentleman 
with whom you had resided in 
London,—by name Soffit, and your 
wife’s father, I understand; a very 
estimable and scholarly person. By 
calling upon him personally, I pro- 
cured such dates and additional 
intelligence as confirmed my sus- 
picions. I particularly requested 
silence on the subject of my calls, 
as it would have been improper to 
anticipate my present communication. 
The good gentleman was mystified, 
judging by appearances, but very 
politely fell in with my desires when 
made aware that your interests en- 
joined a temporary secrecy. My 
brief (if you will pardon the expres- 
sion) made out, I could only await 
your return, which I understood to 
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be imminent, to take the first oppor- 
tunity of laying bare the facts of an 
outrageous conspiracy. For such,” 
concluded Mr. Chagbody, his face 
assuming a remarkably unpleasing 
expression of outraged virtue, “I am 
convinced it is. It merits judicial 
indictment if ever crime did.” 

“You have obviously been at some 
expense and trouble to vindicate my 
claims,” said Anthony. 

“Never mind that, sir!” answered 
Mr. Chagbody, sitting up and smiting 
the table most unprofessionally. “I 
am indifferent to my own comfort 
when I contemplate such iniquity. 
Mr. Smith, the subtlety of it extorts 
indignation even from a lawyer! 
Keep you quiet and content,—clear 
me, whose contiguity was hazardous, 
out of the house with carefully 
prepared humiliation,—fling his daugh- 
ters at you, to act as counter-attrac- 
tions against the possibilities of your 
becoming dissatisfied and reverting 
to neglected friends,—professing pro- 
found friendship, so that none could 
say he did not love you like a son, 
and would rather injure himself than 
you! Idare to say, sir, it is one of 
the most ingeniously contrived frauds 
(especially for a fool who has no ideas 
beyond society and his dinner) within 
the annals of jurisprudence. He 
would have thrown you over a month 
hence, depend upon it, and if any- 
thing came to light, retired behind 
the excuse of ignorance of identity. 
I admit the strength of his posi- 
tion ; but I only await your instruc- 
tions to assail it, after recovering 
your possessions, on the criminal 
count. Let him see, when he stands 
in the dock, who is the gentleman 
then !” 

Mr. Chagbody, his heavy features 
heavier and darker with the vengeful 
passion which had conquered his 
sorely-tried prudence, paused and 
wiped them exactly as Anthony had 
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seen him do, under the Colonel’s 
scorn, when last they met. 

“Have I your instructions?” he 
asked. 

“T would beg to put a question,” 
said Anthony. 

“ Pray put a thousand.” 

“You abjure supposition ; but you 
have been obliged to resort thereto 
as to my lack of knowledge of the 
events you have recounted ?” 

“T am afraid I fail—” 

“You assumed I had heard neither 
of Mr. Mudge’s will nor of _ its 
contents ?” 

“You will put that upon a sub- 
stantial basis of fact, Mr. Smith,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Such is my intention. I have 
been fully informed long ago, from 
Colonel Gex’s own lips, of the details 
just unfolded to me. A _ sort of 
felonious collusion exists between us,” 
said Anthony in a cold voice, assist- 
ing himself to rise with the arm of 
his chair; “consequently I am not 
in a position to instruct you. Good- 
afternoon.” 

He walked with slow steps toward 
the door. Mr. Chagbody made no 
movement to help him,—made no 
movement of any kind; even the big 
silk handkerchief was arrested in its 
progress across his forehead, as if he 
had been struck there and would hide 
a shameful discolouring mark. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” muttered Anthony as he 
stumbled down the treacherous steps 
which led from the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of integrity and jaw into the 
muddy, sleet-swept Inn. “TI rose to 
the occasion, and lied nobly. Behold 
the self-reliance of mere man when 
the Supreme Powers have deserted 
him! It required readiness and a 
certain amount of courage,” he con- 
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tinued to himself, “to support 
unflinching the revelation of one’s 
prospective father-in-law as an out- 
rageous swindler.” He was now 
in Fleet Street, which elbowed him 
out of the way indignantly. “I 
feel very weak. I wonder how I 
managed it? God knows,” he said 
aloud. One passing,—who had jostled 
him unceremoniously—turned round 
to stare. He went on. In truth, 
he felt very weak and ill, and the 
breath came languidly through his 
chest which seemed empty. The old 
hopeless submission to omnipotent and 
adverse forces dropped upon him like a 
pall. It had been lifted awhile so that 
he might see how much life could offer, 
—if it would. The mad elation was 
so far behind as to possess no more 
solidity or promise than a fevered 
dream ; it had been his presumptuous 
scaling of the zenith; now he was at 
the nadir, and so weak and ill that 
he could scarcely walk, and marked 
not at all the objurgations his erratic 
course produced in a busy and pre- 
occupied world. Involuntarily he 
was drawn toward the Wharf,—to 
the place of mouldering decay which 
symbolised his universe; the con- 
genial spot where he could lie hid 
and assimilate his mind to its sur- 
roundings without fear of contempt 
or mocking or hopes budding to be 
blasted ere they bloomed. But he 
had frustrated Chagbody,—or, rather, 
for Chagbody was nothing to him, he 
had screened her father. Chagbody 
had not struck at him but at her 
father, who must be saved at all 
costs. Yet it was he himself and 
he alone who had suffered. 

In the quieter streets it was as if 
some of Chagbody’s diverted stabs 
dripped blood anew. ‘“ Keep you 
quiet and content—from a quarter 
where arrogance to inferiors and 
selfishness—” Oh, the diabolical 
logic of it, and the veracity! “Clear 
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me out of the house.” A diplomatic 
move, this; he had seen it accom- 
plished. “His daughters, to act 
as counter-attractions.” That was a 
blackguardly insinuation of Chagbody ; 
and even,—in any case they were 
innocent of all complicity. He would 
denounce Chagbody to eternal infamy 
for that to-morrow morning ; he would 
kill him if he were strong enough, but 
he felt very weak and ill. 

The Wharf at last, recognisable by 
the reverberation of his footsteps 
under the arch and the lapping of the 
invisible river beyond. It was dark ; 
so dark that he stumbled against 
many obstacles with which the yard 
was strewn,—stones, iron fragments, 
rubbish-heaps, and the like; so dark 
that one obstacle was too much for 
his ebbing powers and tripped him up. 
He fell heavily, striking bis head, and 
the universe floated away from him 
into dull aching emptiness. 

That was broken after a submersion 
of incalculable duration by signs and 
incidents like those dimly apprehended 
between waking and sleeping ; flitting 
figures, insubstantial, returning at 
memory’s summons from a previous 
existence ; familiar voices, some inti- 
mate with an intensity whose depth 
remained inadequately understood and 
appreciated in the common round of 
daily life, others, hard once and coarse, 
now hushed into gentle consideration. 

The doctor was there more often 
than the others; or perhaps his 
ministrations involved that arousing 
which the other phantoms seemed to 
dread, In the previous existence that 
doctor had stood beside a woman’s rigid 
figure on a disordered bed, with finger 
at its wrist, and come out, afterwards, 
to say that it wasdead. A sharp-faced 
young man, unsympathetic (the others, 
all of them, seemed pitiful, shadows 
as they were), with keen sibilant 
pronunciation. 

* Concussion,” he said once. 

















After an interlude, soft and im- 
penetrable like an enveloping curtain 
of black velvet, he was there again, 
the curtain drawn aside where he 
stood, but nowhere else. 

“Lungs utterly gone,” he said ; 
“doomed for months—to all intents 
and purposes, dead for weeks. 
Galloping— ” 

He stepped behind that insidious 
screen into the living world again. By- 
and-bye he had returned, noiselessly. 

“Phenomenal resistive power,” he 
said, “to have transacted ordinary 
affairs,—no signs of breakdown,— 
phenomenal.” 

Later another doctor, classified by 
his aloofness from the shadows which 
sometimes stood near without speaking 
save in whispers, must have found his 
way from behind the veil. A large 
locket on his watch-chain blinked like 
an eye in the reflection of a hidden 
fire, and he had grey, wiry hair about 
his face, and wrinkled eyelids behind 
wide glasses. His plump hands flut- 
tered at intervals about the bed, 
and his words sounded fragmentarily 
between lapses. 

“Certainly, enormous _ resistive 
power, if not—” he finished the 
sentence very far away—“ not quite 
unique.” 

At his second visit, or when he 
reappeared to complete the first, he re- 
sumed: “ It is impossible to say with 
precision; it may be that 
Again, perhaps, but for an hour or 
two.” 

The clinging darkness crept up to 
him without warning, and he was 
gone. But the shadows with hushed 
tones came back to Anthony; he was 
not alone, for one or more tended 
him always. He could not thank 
them; he felt neither power nor 
desire to do aught but lie and drift 
in their company onwards toward 
some unseen goal. So it was for 
many periods incommunicable in 
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earthly terms, until something smote 
his lips, and he spoke,—three words : 
** Colonel Gex, soon.” 

The strange woman, who slept in 
a chair nightly by his side, nodded 
reassuringly, and gave him to drink. 
Again he drank when Colonel Gex 
took her place; and the strength 
still lay on his lips which enabled 
him to murmur in broken sentences 
while the black curtain swayed to 
and fro in an invisible breeze,— 
approaching but never quite envelop- 
ing. At last it was upon him, with 
his auditor’s face dead white, maybe 
by contrast, and he ceased to speak. 

The shadows dwindled, becoming 
fewer and less near. The slow, sure 
movement onward to where broken 
hopes are not, nor pain, nor pride, 
all but ceased, and he thought the 
haven denied him; but presently it 
was resumed, and more quickly, leay- 
ing the shadows whispering together in 
the distance. One detached itself for 
a moment, and moved onwards with 
him ; the shadow of a former beauty 
tricked out in a stage-heroine’s dress 
all soiled and damp, and he heard 
the wind whistling round the chim- 
neys and the rain rattling upon the 
window-panes as on the night when 
it accompanied him home. The 
movement grew swifter, and the 
shadow vanished. Another he had 
not seen yet, with a bent fair head, 
touched his hand, and wept quietly ; 
but it was only a shadow, for in the 
bygone days no tear had ever stained 
those cheeks. 

That was the last, for presently the 
black curtain folded itself together, 
and behold it was the wings of the 
Angel of Death. 


It is only upon the stage that, 
when the central figure fulfils its 
destiny (which, curiously enough, is 
always either marriage or death, as 
if these two were the only irremedi- 
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able incidents), the subordinate cha- 
racters efface themselves and the 
drama ends. In life each actor goes 
on independently reciting his little 
lines and making his little mimetic 
gestures like myriads before him ; 
and with a firm conviction of their 
importance and originality, does so 
until his own part has been played. 
It is possible, therefore, as the events 
related in the preceding chapters took 
place many years ago, to carry on 
the tale a period further,—to take 
one last glance at the subordinate 
characters before quitting the theatre 
and leaving them to play their parts 
out unchronicled. 

There is a firm of solicitors within 
stone’s-throw of that legal Mecca, the 
Law Courts; to be more precise, its 
actual habitat lies in a depressed 
little square known as Johnson’s Inn, 
where nature sickens and sheep are 
as rare as wild boars, but where law 
flourishes amazingly and sheepskin 
in all degrees of maturity, ranging 
from glossy whiteness to the dull 
yellow of a sere old age, perfumes the 
air. It has been a well-known firm 
for generations and of accredited 
stability, but now its fame grows on 
the listening ear, and rumour attri- 
butes (more truthfully than is the 
wont of rumour) much legal erudition 
to its representative, one Francis 
Chagbody. His aptitude for business 
is profound, and his hardness a bye- 
word even in circles where hardness 
is not accounted irregular. His 
knowledge, they say, embraces the 
whole gamut of the law; and his 
mind is as precise as the letters he 
signs, deeper to fathom than the fifty- 
line sentences of the statutes which 
are child’s-play to him, colder than 
the stone door-steps of Johnson’s Inn. 
He is an example to budding practi- 
tioners around the Law Courts, and 
his immersion in business, alone, 
above, and beyond every other mun- 
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dane _ consideration, renders him 
enviable to all with lesser powers 
of concentration and, consequently, 
lesser powers of money-making. He 
has neither social nor domestic ties, 
nor any vices. He practises under 
the name and title of Memory and 
Memory ; but, so far as active parti- 
cipation is concerned he practises, 
as he lives, alone. Francis Chag- 
body is the firm, Francis Chagbody’s 
is the fame, and the solitude, and 
the gold which grows and grows but 
gives happiness to never a soul. 

There is a big luxurious house in 
Kensington : there is another house 
in the country, not so large, but quite 
as luxurious; and there are other 
concerns scattered about, some com- 
munal, some personal, but in each 
case dividend-yielding, and not, like 
the luxurious houses, dividend-dispers- 
ing. These all pay tribute to one 
Colonel Gex. His eagle-nose and his 
aggressive military moustache of 
shaggy greyness pervade them. His 
eyeglass ogles the world, and finds it, 
more or less, good,—more or less, for 
the sweetest cup will sometimes carry 
an infusion of bitter which strikes 
on the tongue unannounced and 
peremptorily, and neither strong 
words nor additional spices, where 
the draught was over-spiced before, 
suffice to leaven the whole entirely. 
Wherefore is Colonel Gex dyspeptic 
now and then, gouty, and disposed to 
outbursts of irritable wrath that vent 
themselves by preference upon the 
defenceless. Moreover he complains 
of on-coming age and presages pre- 
mature senility, which he endeavours 
to stave off by deeper draughts from 
the over-spiced flagon. He is of a 
gregarious turn, and hails by name, 
or has hailed, very many of those 
on his own particular stage (as he 
regards it); among them, at one 
time, Francis Chagbody. But, for 
any sign of recognition which passes 
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between him and Francis Chagbody 
in this later scene, one would think 
them mutually invisible. He has 
done business with Francis Chag- 
body aforetime, though now, unin- 
fluenced by the applausive tongue of 
fame, he has withdrawn that busi- 
ness and confided it to a less-known 
firm. If he cannot see Francis Chag- 
body, though they have played so 
long behind the same footlights, he 
still salutes many new and old 
colleagues, among them a secretary,— 
a secretary in the less-known firm of 
solicitors, who is merely a machine 
for the transaction of business, re- 
ceiving wages according to his 
mechanical deserts and claiming no 
obligations of consanguinity. Also 
he sees two daughters: one who lives 
near, and chiefly comes across him in 
the exercise of society ; one who lives 
under the same roof-tree, and will 
manage his households with quietude 
and skill until the big house at 
Kensington and the smaller house in 
the country are needed, so far as he 
himself is concerned, no more. 

Her name is Alice, but not Gex ; it 
is Alice Gilstrapp. The gentle and 
rather rare smile which lights up her 
face is tribute to a tall form arrayed 
in a blue coat with gilt buttons. 
This is Walpole Gilstrapp, whose 
grizzled hair, when he looked in the 
glass, told him often that the age of 
matrimony had flown while he dallied 
in desert places, and whose youthful 
heart had rebelled so vehemently 
against the verdict; who wondered 
why women, made for love and rever- 
ence, should choose to waste their lives 
in the quixotic devotion to keep a 
father’s household in train; and who 
found one morning unawares, by some 
blundering speech forced from him, 
that a young heart not only preserves 
itself but also the privilege of youth 
to neglect discretion. How strong and 
manly he looks, beside her who taught 


him that! how considerate he is to 
an ill-tempered man’s foibles! how his 
vigour weakens, except to defend, 
before the grave riddle which he calls 
wife and woman! He has far to go, 
despite that grizzled hair, before the 
scene closes; but the play will be 
pleasant, for she will be always at his 
side. 

Another woman, and yet but a girl, 
draws close ; and there follows quickly 
her husband faultlessly arrayed. It 
is Bud. Lancelot Memory is newly 
known as Bud’s husband. He wants 
no other description, and for its 
applicability it will surely adhere. 
Bud has only just discarded the 
shackles of remembrance which became 
her so ill that none could blame the 
relinquishment, even if livelong devo- 
tion to a phantom were not generally 
out of fashion and particularly incom- 
patible in this case. She possesses a 
husband whose unswerving adoration 
through good treatment and ill has 
been rewarded at last, and who even 
now, in the security of victory, accepts 
public rebuke humbly, or almost with 
cheerfulness ; for, firstly, petulance 
shows itself pleasing in her where 
others dare not attempt it for their 
complexion’s sake; and, secondly, he 
is destined, sooner or later, to dissi- 
pate such tender self-reproach, to 
secure such delightful coaxing in re- 
compense as make the.drama, while 
they dance through it, hand in hand, 
a very idyll of careless life. 

There once stood a dilapidated dis- 
grace to commerce known as Rosebank 
Wharf. It stands yet, but its days 
are numbered ; for a new proprietor 
has succeeded the old, and soon its 
useless lumber will be cleared away, 
and sounds of activity re-echo from 
its banks across the muddy river. 
When it enters upon the new epoch, 
the old, useless caretaker will lose his 
sinecure for ever. He will have to 
go; but meanwhile he lingers on, 
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with a monitor of acid temperament 
and whiskers red and dishevelled. 
For all that he is a noble monitor 
in his own way, and one which 
men with smaller store of vulgarity 
might imitate in many particulars. 
He neglects his own concerns, which 
are, according to his lights, onerous, 
and also his bed, of which he is 
inordinately fond, to smoke his pipe 
and drink his glass beside the old 
caretaker,—to bully and give him 
entirely superfluous good counsel, to 
watch over him like a parent over an 
ailing child. For the old caretaker 
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ails much in these days. He lags 
superfluous on the stage, as he sadly 
says of himself at least once a day, 
much to his companion’s annoyance. 
He knows that what has always been 
home to him is to be home no more, 
that never again will two figures drip- 
ping with the rain emerge from the 
darkness of the Wharf, that old scenes 
with old associations will melt, as he 
would say, like the baseless fabric of a 
dream. So he throws the door open, and 
the night wind extinguishes his feeble 
candle as he gazes across the yard with 
a withered hand shading his eyes. 


END. 





A STUDY IN THE PERSIAN APPARATUS, 


I propose to relate an amusing 
episode in my life at the court of 
the Zillu’s-Sultan, and to that end 
I would begin by a few words of 
introduction. His Imperial High- 
ness Sultan Masud Mirza, Prince 
Felicitous, better known to fame by 
his title of Zillu’s-‘Sultan or Shadow 
of the King, is three years older 
than his brother Muzaffar-ed-Din, the 
reigning Shah, whose royal birth on 
his mother’s side gave him the prior 
claim to the Persian throne. The 


Zill, as he is affectionately called by 
Europeans in Persia, was born in the 
year 1850, and his mother, who bore 
the grandiloquent title of Iffat-ed- 
Daulat or Chastity of the Kingdom, 


was the daughter of a gholém or 
outrider in the service of Bahman 
Mirza, son of Abbas Mirza and 
uncle of the late Shah Nasr-ed-Din. 
Though the Zill was regarded with 
something of a suspicious eye both 
by the Persian Government and by 
the Russian Legation, he still remains 
not only the most popular prince in 
his country, but by far the wealthiest 
and most powerful governor in that 
part of Persia which may be said to 
lie in the sphere of British influence. 
His amazing downfall in 1888, at 
the height of his all but sovereign 
sway over two-fifths of the whole of 
Persia, was the result of this court 
jealousy fanned by Russian intrigue. 
But if the Zillu’s-Sultan is less power- 
ful now than he was then, he still 
retains a hold upon the imagination 
of his countrymen, who are never 
tired of inventing stories about him. 
These stories go to prove that he has 
impressed the Persians with a firm 
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belief in his governing abilities and 
with a pride, not wholly free from 
dread, in his masterly grip of char- 
acter. Unlike his brother the Shah, 
he is not a scholar. He is rather a 
student of men, whose secret thoughts 
he has learned to read with terrifying 
accuracy. Although this is not the 
proper place to labour the point, I 
believe that the end of British di- 
plomacy should be to restore the 
Zillu’s-Sultan to the position he held 
prior to the year 1888 as the sole 
political factor in the future of 
southern and central Persia. And 
with this conviction I will end the 
introduction. 

When I arrived at the Zillu’s- 
Sultan’s court in the month of July, 
1897, I was reduced to skin and 
bone by malaria and dysentery, but 
was strong in the hope that my 
troubles were over at last. This 
hope had been kindled by the Zill’s 
forethought in dispatching a coach- 
and-four with outriders and _pos- 
tillions to meet me at Natanz, the 
pear-garden of Persia, which is some 
sixty-five miles from Ispahan, the 
end of my long journey by sea and 
land. Nor was the hope belied by 
the Zill’s bearing at our first in- 
terview. It was rather confirmed 
by his humorous, informal reception 
which I have described at length in 
another place. It will be enough to 
say here that he is a man of short 
stature, but of an amazing bulk and 
width of chest, which lend him the 
appearance of a King of Spades. 
For the rest he has a shrewd, cal- 
culating eye, a massive jaw, a tena- 
cious mouth, a rasping, metallic voice, 
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and a harsh, inharmonious laugh. 
On the other hand, his smile, though 
rare, is singularly pleasing, softening 
the hard lines in his masterful face, 
and bidding the hasty judge to pause. 
In the matter of my duties, he gave 
me a free hand in the education 
of his sons, saying that he had 
the warmest admiration for English 
life and character. But the inter- 
view over, my rising hopes were 
dashed rudely to the depths. Crossing 
the flowery courtyard of the Divan 
Khanah (Government House), my 
companion, Dr. Mirza Huseyn Khan, 
the Zill’s minister, and myself entered 
the compound of the takieh, a theatre, 
reserved for the performance of the 
Shiah Passion-plays and for wrestling- 
matches. There we found my road- 
servant Sadik, who was the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes, courtiers, soldiers 
and servants regarding him with un- 
disguised mistrust. Sadik, tugging 
at his moustache, bore himself right 
manfully under the fire of those 
hostile eyes, his demeanour being a 
happy mixture of the contemptuous 
and the bland. He wore a pale green 
doublet, sky-blue breeches, yellow 
European gaiters and boots, a broad 
cartridge-belt round the waist, and a 
lean old-fashioned carbine (warranted 
to do no mischief at thirty paces) 
slung obliquely across his shoulders. 
But what lent to his appearance the 
touch of a civilisation at once alien 
and unrighteous, was the broad terai 
I had given him on the road. This 
hat it was that aroused the suspicions 
of the court officials and servants, 
and thrust the wearer of it beyond 
the pale of Moslem. When he saw 
me he swaggered forth to meet me. 
His handsome face was all beams ; 
mirth twinkled in his flashing eyes ; 
humour informed his wagging tongue; 
and a certain jaunty, devil-may-care 
bearing set his critics at defiance. 
He begged permission to have speech 
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of me. This being granted, Dr. 
Mirza Huseyn Khan moved on, and 
for the first time in twenty minutes 
my nostrils were quit of the nauseat- 
ing smell of patchouli. 

“The Major has found the key of 
the Sahib’s house,” said Sadik, “ and 
behold the house is unfurnished. 
And Sadik said to the Major, ‘ Whose 
house is that?’ And the Major said, 
‘It is the Sahib’s.’ And Sadik said, 
‘Is the Sahib a dog that he should 
dwell there?’ And the Major said, 
‘It is ordered.’ Then Sadik very 
angry, bali [yes]; and Sadik said : 
‘My Sahib is English Sahib. He 
will burn your father, but he will 
not live in that house.’ And the 
Major said yet a second time, ‘ It is 
ordered.’ Then Sadik burned his 
father, and his grandfather, and his 
great-grandfather, and defiled their 
graves, because the Major had said 
that thing,—bali. And the Major 
said yet a third time, ‘It is ordered.’ 
Then Sadik threw out his arms to 
the North and the South, and to the 
East and the West, and cried out in 
anger, saying: ‘ Who shall order my 
Sahib who is an English Sahib? 
Your shadow is less than the shadow 
of a blade of grass in a barren place, 
and your breath as idle as the wind 
blowing in an empty grate. But my 
Sahib sits in the shadow of the 
victorious Queen, whose breath is 
the life of many nations. At her 
command new seas are born; so 
humble your heart lest there should 
be no more dry places in the world. 
What! is your love of water so great 
that you would be drowned in the 
flood of her anger? Peace, small 
person!’ And behold the Major 
was silent, but the house of the Sahib 
is even now as bare as the palm of 
this hand.” 

Telling Sadik to fall to the rear 
without more words, I rejoined the 
Doctor, who escorted me along a 
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paved gallery, open to the sapphire 
sky, which leads to the famous gate 
of Ali Kapi, the Sublime Porte of 
Ispahan. The entrance to my house 
lay through two long narrow gardens, 
wild and unweeded, on the left of 
the gallery, into a compound some 
twenty-five yards square, around which 
the apartments ranged. A deep octa- 
gonal tank, full of stagnant water, 
stood in the middle of the quadrangle : 
four beds of asters and roses, and 
other and more homely flowers, sur- 
rounded the tank at right angles ; 
and a number of lilac trees formed a 
ring around each flower-bed. I cast 
a gloomy eye in the direction of the 
tank and murmured of mosquitoes in 
the Doctor’s ear. The thought of the 
coming sundown, which should draw 
those sounding insects from their 
breeding-bed, was as it were an itch 
that no scratching could allay. 
Smells innumerable, some pleasant 
and some offensive, rose up on all 
sides, and contended for the mastery 
over my olfactory nerves. The fetid 
stench of the stagnant water, com- 
bined with the odour of the patchouli, 
put the open air fragrance of the 
flowers to the blush of retreat, and 
breathed vilely in my nostrils of rotten- 
ness and decay. I sucked what com- 
fort I might, and it proved to be more 
than a little, at the tip of a long 
cigar. Oh fragrant weed and staunch, 
a very Blucher for valour in the field, 
I threw thy bitter end into the tank 
of slimy waters, exuding green mois- 
ture, but thy name, oh Bahadur, is 
graved in the inmost recesses of my 
memory as the vanquisher supreme 
over a battalion of stenches in revolt ! 
The air I breathed clamoured for thy 
fragrance as an antidote. The very 
ground I stood on was honey-combed 
in the chinks of the pavement with 
small round holes, the retreat of the 
scorpion and the tarantula. And 
this pestiferous place was to be my 
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home for the next three years! The 
Doctor’s voice assured me of the 
fact. He was good enough to hope 
that I should be happy there. His 
sensual mouth framed itself as it 
were to a kiss of congratulation at 
my good fortune. I called heaven to 
witness to the necessity of ransack- 
ing the Indies for cigars. I saw 
my solemn vows of thrift ascend to 
heaven in the smoke of twenty-two 
thousand Havanas. The Doctor wore 
a puzzled expression of countenance. 
I lightened his veiled obtuseness by 
drawing his attention to the central 
feature of my face. That the tank 
should be cleansed of its impurity 
and refilled with fresh running water 
were his words of comfort to me. 
My spirits rose to the murmuring of 
a Welsh mountain torrent ; I breathed 
a cheerful interrogative in his ear, 
which leaped to heaven on thy breath, 
oh Bahadur: ‘“ When?” 

“To-morrow, please God,” was the 
glib reply. Behold me on earth 
again, my spirits sinking deeper than 
ever plummet sounded. As for my 
thoughts, they scuttled in my brain as 
rats scuttle in a trap. Alas, I was in 
Persia indeed! I consoled myself in 
secret with the reassurance that the 
scorpion had need be alert to catch 
me snoozing on its premises. The 
Doctor, dismayed at my demeanour, 
which had withstood his unctuous 
cooing tones, fell back on his reminis- 
cences, declaring that my predecessor, 
an excitable septuagenarian French- 
man, had laid such store by the abode, 
that all the Zill’s horses and all the 
Zill’s men had been powerless to tear 
him away from its crumbling walls 
when his term of service was over. 
One had sworn, from the Doctor’s 
voice, toned to an auctioneer’s appeal 
for a higher bid, that the property was 
being given away at what he con- 
sidered the ridiculously small sum of 
fifty thousand ‘omauns and a bottle 
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of scent. His voice rose to the height 
of his argument, and, upon my soul, I 
was sore put to it to maintain my 
critical composure, when he went on 
to relate how the ancient man of gore 
and glory had stood at the open 
window, a loaded revolver in each 
hand, screaming of death to the first 
man who should cross the threshold 
of the compound gateway. Not a 
soldier among the crowd without had 
dared to call in question the blood- 
thirsty threat of the peppery little 
man. Even the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Zill’s soldiery had sought safety 
in retreat. ‘“‘ Little man,” the French 
tutor had cried, “I care not a rap for 
you. If you dare to set foot inside 
my house, I'll blow your brains out 
with my pistol, the only way to treat 
a creature like you.” 

The story goes that the Zill, at his 
wits’ end to devise a means of ousting 
Monsieur, had appealed to arbitration, 
summoning to the Divan Khanah a 
select committee of Europeans, who 
gave it as their conviction that the 
dismissal had been justifiable. I 
strode to the house to the martial 
strain of the Marseillaise which rang 
like a clarion in my brain. 

“So the little Frenchman had to 
yield to the European Concert?” I 
said, my foot on the doorstep. 

“ Yes,” replied the Doctor, smiling. 
“ He took up his abode in Julfa three 
months ago, swearing to take your life 
upon your arrival.” 

“He had better make haste, then,” 
said I, “or the mosquitoes will draw 
first blood. For myself, I should pre- 
fer his steel.” My courage sank to my 
boots, when I heard that the warrior 
was a married man. It rose again on 
the swelling bosom of a popular air 
at the comforting information that the 
wife was an Englishwoman. “ Let 
them all come!” 

When we had passed eight rooms 
in review, I wanted to sit down, but 
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could find no chair. The aspect of 
the apartments was one with the 
crumbling walls of the compound. It 
was plain enough, from the accumu- 
lated dust and litter, that no feet save 
ours had crossed the threshold since 
the doughty Frenchman had snorted 
his defiance at the Shadow of the 
King. Dirt and dilapidation held 
dominion everywhere. The arched 
niches in the thickness of each wall 
were spanned with spiders’ webs ; 
the semi-cylinders of the groined ceil- 
ings were partly alive with flies; 
some official of the spacious Court of 
Shah Abbas Buzurg, a contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth, must have toasted 
his toes at the wood-fire which had 
given to the smoke-stained walls their 
first coating of discolouration; and 
the windows, bursting from the 
sashes, threatened a fall to the clay- 
plastered floors. Dr. Mirza Huseyn 
Khan invited me to have a look at 
the bala-khanah or upper storey, but I 
craved leave to be excused. To scale 
the stairs to the inevitable disillusion 
was a stretch beyond my native 
curiosity. I rather accompanied the 
Doctor to the only room that was 
furnished in the comfortless cara- 
vanserai. The furniture, however, 
was of the scantiest ; an ink-stained 
table, an arm-chair upholstered with 
tin-tacks and ticken, a rickety cane- 
bottomed settee; those, presumably 
the cast-off properties of my prede- 
cessor, had been, as it were, pitch- 
forked into a room black with the 
smoke and dust of centuries. Offer- 
ing the armchair to my companion 
with a polite regard for his claim on 
my hospitality and a lively concern 
for the seat of my riding-breeches, I 
squatted myself upon the table as 
being less likely than the settee to 
bring me to the ground. Sadik stood 
in the background discoursing of Lon- 
don drawing-rooms to the Doctor’s 
head-servant, who was a miracle of 
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corpulency and decorum. I reduced 
the loquacious rascal to silence with 
a look. The terrifying stillness grew : 
the Doctor fidgeted in his seat as on 
a bed of nettles; and then the awful 
hush was broken, if my ears deceived 
me not, by a sound like the tearing 
of cloth. I made haste to follow up 
the advantage by asking if that were 
positively the house which had been 
made ready for me, and was met with 
a bare-faced aflirmative. The point- 
blank refusal to waste my substance 
upon the restoration of ruins brought 
my learned and honourable friend 
within reach of his conscience. He 
said that his Imperial Highness would 
stand by the agreement. 

“The letter of the agreement,” said 
I, “was that lodgings were to be 
provided but not board; neither the 
word furnished nor the word wnfur- 
nished is mentioned. I lay claim to 
the benefit of the doubt. I am bound 
by the agreement to obey his High- 
ness only in such things as are 
reasonable. This is not a case in 
point. It is not otherwise than un- 
reasonable in his Highness to look to 
me to restore the historic ruins of 
Shah Abbas the Great. I had hoped 
for furnished apartments, nothing 
more, and behold me possessed of a 
caravanserai in ruins, stabling for 
fifty horses unfit for a dog to live in, 
two flower-gardens run to seed, and 
a couple of orchards littered with 
fruit in decay,—a property in fact 
that it would take my three years’ 
income to furnish and restore com- 
pletely, and I know not how many 
servants to keep it inorder. Whether 
I should furnish the mis-called lodg- 
ings, or whether the Prince should do 
so, may or may not be a moot point. 
Be this as it may, one thing is 
certain; no man in his senses would 
submit to having the tenancy of this 
dilapidated abode thrust upon him. 
For myself, I shall be content with a 
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minimum of justice. Let his High- 
ness furnish and restore the sunny 
wing of this deserted palace, and [ 
will do my utmost to rid his property 
of the scorpions and spiders. The 
privilege of the last word belongs, so 
far as my interests are concerned, to 
Her Majesty’s Legation in Teheran.” 
My learned and honourable friend, 
waxing conciliatory, feigned invulner- 
ability to the sting in the tail of my 
remarks by expressing the hope that 
I would renew the agreement in 1900; 
but I assured him that, strain as [ 
might, I found it impossible to see so 
far ahead, my present situation having 
afflicted me with a shortness of vision. 
The upshot was that Dr. Mirza 
Huseyn Khan went away, saying 
that he would bring me the Prince’s 
answer on the morrow. The answer, 
when it came, was the reverse of 
satisfactory. I had spent a sleepless 
night on the bare blue tiles of the 
dais in my mis-called bedroom, a 
Gladstone-bag my only pillow, and 
had called the gods to witness that I 
would not spend more than a dozen 
such nights as a blood-offering to the 
sand-flies and mosquitoes, let his 
Highness the Shadow of the King do 
his worst. I was not therefore in 
the mood to take the Doctor into my 
confidence, and smiling at the Prince’s 
uncompromising reply, I said that I 
would make shift to help myself, 
whereat the Doctor went away happy 
in the belief that he had got the 
better of a recalcitrant Englishman. 
But no sooner was he gone than I 
sought the advice of a Dutchman, 
who gave it as his conviction that I 
could not do better in the circum- 
stances than turn to the Agha-Bashi 
for assistance, as being the most in- 
fluential go-between at the court. 
Now the chief of the eunuchs at 
the palace of the Zillu’s-Sultan is a 
personage of the first importance in 
the province, wielding an all but 
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sovereign sway over the court officials, 
and holding, in the absence of his 
Imperial master, a position in the 
town of Ispahan which is second to 
nobody’s. The measure of his influ- 
ence is the court and the bribes paid 
to him by such placemen as would 
rise in the Prince’s service, and by 
such others as have a petition to 
address to his Highness. He is the 
ruler supreme over the ladies and 
women-folk of the Imperial harem ; 
he is the governer of the Prince’s 
children, who salaam before him and 
owe him unquestioning obedience ; he 
is the head-steward of the household, 
and the only individual within the 
walls of the palace who may make 
haste to grow rich without exciting 
in the Imperial palm the itching to 
possess itself of the accumulated 
wealth. For when a man dies with- 
out issue his possessions, more often 
than not, become the property of his 
master. The Agha-Bashi, it is true, 
has a married sister and a nephew, a 
prepossessing youth, to whom he is 
devotedly attached ; but whether they 
will inherit his villages and wealth or 
not lies, as I conceive, on the knees of 
the Zillu’s-Sultan. 

The humour of my pitting the 
Agha-Bashi against Dr. Mirza Huseyn 
Khan can be appreciated by me in 
retrospect only. It lay in the fact 
that I had no notion that I was 
setting by the ears two men, who 
were not only opponents contending 
for the upper hand in the court 
circle, but also rivals in the pur- 
suit of a hobby, the collecting of 
old Persian manuscripts. That the 
Doctor, who is probably the most 
learned man in his country and able 
to hold his own in any circle in 
England or in France, could be 
jealous of an effete individual who 
can neither read nor write, did not 
enter into my calculations as to the 
probable result of my calling in the 


Agha-Bashi. The humour of the 
situation, when it dawned upon me, 
added a peculiar piquancy to my 
delight in the embroilment. It was 
amusing to notice how friendly grew 
the little Doctor whenever the Agha- 
Bashi and I fell out, and how sus- 
picious he waxed at a reconciliation 
between his rival and myself. 

The first thing I did, then, on my 
return from the Dutchman, was to 
send a courteous message to the head- 
eunuch by my servant Sadik. His 
reply was that he would do himself 
the pleasure of calling upon me next 
morning, about five hours after sun- 
rise. When Sadik got up at cock- 
crow, it was to make such preparations 
to act as my interpreter as almost 
took my breath away. He went to 
the expense, relying no doubt upon 
my generosity, of dressing himself 
for the part. He returned from the 
bazaars a melancholy figure dressed 
all in black, a tall lambskin hat 
adding at least twenty-five inches to 
his stature. When he spoke his 
voice was toned to the sombre suit 
he wore. He came and stood in the 
doorway, his hands folded and his 
head sunk on his breast. ‘“ Peace be 
unto you,” he said in English. 

‘““ And who the dickens are you?” 
I asked. 

“T was Sadik yesterday, Sahib ; I 
am a dam fool to-day.” So saying, 
he took off his hat, exposing a 
shaven crown. “Those fellows,” he 
continued, referring to the Prince’s 
servants, “said I was a dog of an 
Armenian. By my eyes, they lied in 
their teeth!” Then he gave himself 
a resounding slap on his pate: “ As 
bare as an egg: oh Ali, what a good 
thing it is to be a true Mussulman! 
The juice of the henna is cheap, but 
this hat and coat and these boots and 
trousers cost me plenty of money. 
But the Sahib, who is generous and 
rich, will give his servant a present, 
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and Sadik very grateful—bali.” He 
showed me the palms of his hands, 
which were newly dyed with henna, 
but his moustache was of the natural 
colour still. 

Soon after the Agha-Bashi, accom- 
panied by twenty servants, some of 
whom were Nubian eunuchs, came 
panting into the compound. I was 
about to go forth to meet him, when 
Sadik held out a restraining hand, 
saying: “No, no, do not go. My 
Sahib is English Sahib; my Sahib is 
too big person, too dam big person ; 
the Agha-Bashi must come to him,— 
bali.” 

He held that I should demean 
myself if I did more than stir in 
my chair ; to rise bodily would be to 
confess my inferiority, and as for 
my leaving the house, was his Sahib 
a slave! I brushed past him into 
the compound, in contempt of the 
etiquette of the Medes and Persians, 
and shook the Agha-Bashi by the 
hand. My frank indifference as to 
what I owed to my position amazed 
the kindly gentleman. Raising my 
hand to his clammy brow, he salaamed 
before me, and refused to sit down 
until I had set the example. His 
retainers stood in the open windows 
and doorways, watching my move- 
ments with open-eyed curiosity. 
When I had cried aloud for tea 
and cigarettes, Sadik, stepping to 
the front, apologised in my name 
for receiving so high and mighty 
a personage in what he was pleased 
to call “a house of the pig.” The 
Agha-Bashi rose greedily to the 
flattering bait. The promise that he 
would carry out my wishes in the 
matter of furniture and repairs set 
my garrulous servant babbling once 
more of the splendour of London 
drawing-rooms. 

“ Pa—pa—pa—pa—pa—pa /” cried his 
Excellency in ingenuous rapture. 
“Write it down in a letter to me 


and I will crave his Imperial High 
ness, who has the learned Sahib’s 
comfort and well-being at heart, to 
give himself the trouble to sign it 
with his seal. In the meantime, 
let the distinguished and high-born 
scholar be of good cheer; his wishes 
are commands.” 

When the Agha-Bashi went away, 
Sadik, summoning the Major, dictated 
to him a grandiloquent letter, brist- 
ling with knives and forks, pots and 
pans, chairs and carpets, and all the 
necessaries of an English house. This 
letter was addressed to the Agha- 
Bashi, and was sent to him at once. 
If I knew the story of that letter, 
from the moment it left my house to 
the time that it was lost in the maze 
of the intrigue which it was the 
means of setting afoot, I should have 
it in my power to amaze my readers 
with the bewildering shifts and 
counter-shifts that beset my every 
step in the first month of my resi- 
dence at the Zillu’s-Sultan’s court. 
Unfortunately, however, all I know 
of its history is that the Agha-Bashi, 
hearing that his rival had interceded 
for me in vain, sent it on to Dr. 
Mirza Huseyn Khan, who, wriggling 
on the horns of the dilemma, hastened 
hot-foot to my abode. Was I aware, 
he asked, that a letter had been 
written in my name to his Imperial 
Highness, the senior brother of the 
King of Kings, a literary production 
of an effrontery so amazing as to 
come within a breath of lése-~majesté ? 
In this letter I was said to express, 
casually enough, the pleasure I felt 
upon making the acquaintance of the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, and was condescending 
enough to hope that his Imperial 
Highness was in good health. Know- 
ing that the letter in question was 
the letter which the Major had 
written to the Agha-Bashi at Sadik’s 
dictation, I unburdened my complete 
reflection in the matter of the Doctor’s 
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misapprehension of the facts, and 
then asked him if he would bring the 
petition before the Prince. That, 
however, he refused to do; being 
once bitten, he was twice shy; and 
in the next week or so I never met 
my learned and honourable colleague 
but he stopped to ask me whether I 
had discovered the whereabouts of 
the letter or not. It was plain from 
his anxiety that he scented in that 
innocent epistle an intrigue against 
him by the Agha-Bashi. Whether 
the Doctor had destroyed the letter 
in order to triumph over his rival, or 
whether the Agha-Bashi upon second 
reflection had judged discretion to be 
the better part of valour, I have no 
means of deciding. We will say that 
the letter lost itself in the bewilder- 
ing labyrinth of courtyards and 
gardens. 

Being thus thrown once more upon 
my own resources, I seized the oppor- 
tunity, when the Prince entered the 
class-room one morning, to air my 
grievances on the vexed question of 
the furnishing and repairing of my 
abode, one of my pupils, Bahram 
Mirza, serving as interpreter between 
us. The Prince’s readiness to fall 
in with my demands, which were 
reasonable enough, was a reflection on 
the official intermediaries. I drew 
the obvious conclusion, deciding then 
and there to dispense with their 
services in the future. But I still 
pinned my faith upon the good-will 
of the Agha-Bashi, whose influence 
over the ladies of the harem stood 
me in good stead in the steps I took 
when I came to reduce their sons to 
discipline. 

The carpenters and painters began 
their work next morning, and all 
went swimmingly for the first six 
days; after which the men appeared 
no more. I waited three days in 
vain, and then my temper could wait 
no longer. Waxing as fierce as the 
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weather (which was 108° in the 
shade) I harangued the young Princes 
in school, waving the British flag to 
some purpose. The boys were im- 
pressed. “It is not for nothing,” [ 
declared in an outburst of ingenuous 
patriotism, “ that we English are the 
masters of the world.” And the 
boys, fearful lest I should send in my 
resignation, implored me tearfully to 
go to his Imperial Highness without 
delay. “The workmen will never, 
never come back, unless his Highness 
gives the order,” they cried in chorus. 
A few moments later, the Prince 
came and stood in the doorway. 
“ And how is your Excellency?” he 
asked in his rasping metallic voice, 
and was about to go away again, 
without waiting for my reply, when 
Akbar Mirza, his favourite son, taking 
the law into his own hands and the 
words out of my mouth, made a clean 
breast of my grievances. Where- 
upon the Zillu’s-Sultan, gathering his 
masterful brows in a sudden frown, 
glowered upon us all in lofty dis- 
pleasure, turned his expansive back 
upon us, and paced, slow and solemn, 
to the door. I cuffed Master Akbar’s 
head for his untimely interference. 
Half an hour after, much to my 
surprise, the Prince summoned me to 
his private apartments, where I found 
him with Dr. Mirza Huseyn Khan 
and a crowd of courtiers. While the 
Doctor and I were threshing out the 
vexed question of the furnishing of 
my abode, his Imperial Highness, 
looking the picture of paternal solici- 
tude, walked up and down the room, 
nursing his little grandson in his 
arms, while he crooned a Persian 
lullaby. It was difficult to believe 
that the mention of his name is 
enough to intimidate the unruly all 
Persia over. I remained standing 
throughout this singular interview, 
wearing an expression, as I was told 
next day, of bull-dog tenacity. To 
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eut a long story short, the Prince, 
who was courteous and friendly 
beyond the common, yielded grace- 
fully at all points, the agreement 
between us being that my head-pupil, 
Bahram Mirza, should draw out a 
list of my requirements, and deliver 
it over to the Agha-Bashi, who would 
then take the matter in hand. When 
I had thanked the Prince, I with- 
drew, bowing. On the threshold I 
turned round, and bowed again; his 
Imperial Highness, the Shadow of the 
King, was squatting on white satin 
cushions on the floor, dipping his 
fingers in a huge bowl of rice, while 
a couple of servants fanned his too 
solid person. 

The following morning, when the 
painter was at work in the sunny 
wing of the house, a general in the 
service of the Zillu’s-Sultan called 
upon me, and, as he was conversant 
with French, I asked him to be good 
enough to give to the painter certain 
instructions as to the decoration of 
the drawing-room. He rendered me 
the service the more eagerly, because 
he had set his heart, as I discovered 
a few days afterwards, upon inducing 
me to engage his nephew, who was 
an English scholar, as an assistant- 
master in my little school. When 
the too sanguine general left me, it 
was to tell Dr. Mirza Haseyn Khan 
that he had put me under so signal 
an obligation to him that I could not 
find it in my heart to oppose his 
nephew’s ambition in the matter of 
the assistant-tutorship. This inter- 
lude, as it was completely unexpected, 
opened my eyes to the danger of 
accepting a favour, however trivial, 
from the court officials, whose visits 
came to be regarded by me as the 
(questionable) good turn which pro- 
verbially deserves another. I felt 
comparatively safe only when I had 
learned from their lips that their rela- 
tives knew neither English nor French. 
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As for their ambitions on their own 
account, I soon found it necessary 
to dash their darling hopes by taking 
them frankly into my confidence. 
The determination to perform my 
scholastic duties single-handed con- 
demned me to live the life of a re- 
cluse within the walls of the palace 
enclosure. When I decided after 
many months to engage an assistant, 
my choice fell upon the son of the 
Moollah Bashi (Chief Priest) at the 
court, a winning young Persian, tall 
and handsome, who had been educated 
at the English Mission schools in 
Julfa, and the choice proved success- 
ful beyond my wildest expectations. 
Meanwhile, the mural decorations 
of the drawing-room went on apace. 
The painter, whom I watched for 
hours, put on the ground colour, a 
pale yellow, not with a brush, but 
with a cloth of coarse texture. This 
done, he fell to painting a wreath of 
purple flowers around each niche 
and semi-cylinder with a fine hair- 
brush. His flowery scrolls were a 
miracle of artistic beauty. There 
was no trickery, no measuring, no 
mechanical aid whatsoever ; his hand, 
obeying his eye with an accuracy 
that needed never a correcting touch, 
amazed me with its skill. The 
plasterer, also, who moulded the 
chimney-piece in clay, deserves a 
word of praise. The only instru- 
ment he used, save his mobile fin- 
gers, was a short wooden knife, his 
work in relief being particularly 
effective. I pass over the ditliculty 
I had with the carpenter, whose 
first notion of a bed was a garden- 
seat; his second, a wooden box in 
the shape of a coffin; and his third, 
a combination of the two, the coffin 
being nailed atop. His amazing 
creations served the purpose of teach- 
ing me certain Persian expressions, 
which stood me in good stead when 
I came to deal with the man who 
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brought me huge glass bowls, the 
shape and size of flower-pots on 
stems, as a substitute for champagne- 
glasses. The carpets thrust upon me 
beggar description. The weaving 
was loose, the scheme of colour 
crude and gaudy, the design hideous 
beyond endurance. Still, at last, I 
contrived, despite the bullet-headed 
stupidity of the carpenter, to lend 
to my abode an appearance of homely 
comfort. What there was of dis- 
comfort in my surroundings was 
made even by the consolation I de- 
rived from the fact that it was the 
Prince, and not his humble servant, 
who was called upon to pay the 
pipers, whose name was legion. The 
cost of furnishing the house was 
swelled out of all proportion by the 
commission, perquisites, and other 
pickings and stealings which fell to 
the share of the Agha-Bashi, who drew 
up the bill, and to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who cashed it, to say 
nothing of the Mirza who penned 
the words, and the Mirza who read 
them aloud in the Imperial ear. 
And when his Highness signed the 
account of wholly immoral and 
partly imaginary damages with his 
Imperial seal, I had the gratifying 
feeling that British influence in 
Central Persia was not dead yet. 
Nor is it. I had occasion again and 
again to test the reality of our 
influence at Ispahan ; I fought many 
a bloodless battle with the officials ; 
I was twice compelled to call the 
Prince’s justice in question; and, in 
all my encounters with the Powers 
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that be, I attribute my somewhat 
cheap successes to the fact that, 
from the Prince on his white satin 
cushions to the drunken executioner 
in his blood-red cloak, everybody at 
the court of the Zillu’s-Sultan saw, 
in my resistance to anything savour- 
ing of injustice or oppression, the 
strength of the British Empire. 

In dealing with court officials in 
Persia, the blunder is to cross 
rapiers with them in what is called 
diplomacy. Persian diplomatists are 
past-masters in the perplexing arts 
and artifices which go to the making 
of the licensed ligr. In subtle sub- 
terfuge and wily shifts they cannot 
be matched. Hence to oppose their 
Oriental parry and thrust with any 
weapon save the pistol-shot of 
truth, delivered point-blank at close 
quarters, is to lay bare your breast 
to the keen edge of the rapier they 
wield with so deft a hand. The im- 
portant thing is to have a policy, an 
aim, an end; not a policy dimly 
descried as of something impossible 
of attainment, but a policy within 
the reach of the allied forces of 
justice, truth, and _ strength. I 
would say to the British diploma- 
tists in Persia, be just, be frank, 
be truthful, be strong. Great store 
should be laid by frankness. I 
strained the quality with success to 
the point of revealing my oppo- 
nents to themselves. The virtue 
could not go farther, but it should 
go as far as that. 


WILFRID SPaRRoyY. 
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Tose who vent to the Klondike 
early in 1898 hid certainly plenty of 
experiences to .arden their muscles 
and stir their fee ings. A good many 
of us will not ecsily forget what we 
went through or what we saw. Some 
scenes in which I took part may 
interest those who care to hear what 
life was like two years ago in that 
desolate country. 

My journey as far as Skaguay, or 
Skagway, as it is now generally spelled, 
at the head of the Lynn Canal, was 
prosaic enough, except for the magni- 
ficent scenery. The Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains, covered with snow, with 
their gleaming glaciers and thundering 
avalanches, the wonders of the gorges 
and cations of the Fraser River, have 
been described by many writers ; but it 
seems to me that nothing I have ever 
read does full justice to the scenery 
near Vancouver. 

The view from the steamer in the 
Strait of Georgia is one of the most 
varied and wonderful in the world; 
innumerable richly wooded islands, 
with their broken outlines and 
wealth of soft colour, the blue sea 
dancing and sparkling in the mel- 
low sunlight, the green shore of the 
mainland, with Mount Baker clad 
in perpetual snow towering in the 
distance, a dazzling and glorious vision, 
and to the west the Olympic Range 
stretching away far as the eye can 
see. Even in winter the air is soft and 
balmy, and the whole place delightful. 
The voyage north from Vancouver to 
Skagway, skirting the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, across Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, past Prince of Wales’s 
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Island, and through the labyrinth 
of islands that lie between the Pacific 
and the mainland, is a most picturesque 
one. Nearly the whole of the slopes 
of both islands and mainland are 
densely wooded almost to the water's 
edge, and in the distance are several 
great glaciers. I doubt if there be 
any sea-journey of over eight hundred 
miles where the landscape is more 
uniformly interesting, or at times 
more impressive in its wild beauty 
and desolate grandeur. 

Skagway, when we reached it, was 
a miscellaneous collection of tents and 
wooden shanties, with here and there 
a few two-storeyed buildings made of 
boards. The town bore an evil repu- 
tation for drunkenness, vice, and every 
kind of lawlessness. Crimes of violence 
were frequent, and were committed 
with impunity. Smugglers drove a 
roaring trade, for Prohibition is the 
order in Alaska, with the inevitable 
results of a wholesale corruption of 
officials and an amount of drunkenness 
difficult to exaggerate. The drinking- 
dens are periodically raided by the 
officers of the Customs, but as the 
exact time of their visits is always 
known beforehand, trade is not inter- 
fered with. Government of the people 
by the people for the people in remote 
districts of America would be an 
exquisite absurdity, were it not for the 
accompanying crime and degradation. 

In Skagway human life was cheap 
as dirt,— much cheaper even than 
drink. Everyone went armed. The 
whole district was terrorised by a 
desperate gang, under the leadership 
of a man familiarly known as Soapy 
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Smith, who enjoyed a notoriety of 
which he was said to be very proud. 
In the early days of the place’s 
prosperity these men forcibly took 
possession of the town-site, which 
some ten years earlier had been staked 
out and located by a man named 
William Moore, to whom the land had 
been legally granted. But legal tenure 
by another was no obstacle to Soapy 
Smith. He and his gang re-located 
the land, took possession of the whole 
site, formed among themselves a town- 
council, and proceeded to sell the 
building-plots that belonged to Moore, 
and to evict all squatters or persons 
who attempted to resist their authority. 
Moore, who was a man much respected, 
in vain attempted to secure any re- 
dress, and the people suffered the 
misrule of the scoundrels in possession 
to go on for nearly three years. 
Thousands of incautious persons, who 
had to cross this strip of American 
territory on their way to the Klondike, 
were systematically swindled or robbed, 
and murders were not uncommon. 
The entire authority of the place was 
in the hands of the gang, and they 
made every use of their opportunities. 
In addition to the system of legalised 
swindling Soapy Smith had confede- 
rates, in some instances well-dressed 
men and women, on the steamers, in 
the drinking-bars and gambling-hells, 
the hotels and the restaurants. Any- 
one who was foolish enough to take 
a roll of money out of his pocket in 
a public place was almost certain to 
be robbed, sooner or later. If the 
moment were not opportune he was 
watched. If members of the gang 
were on the spot two or three would 
hustle the man before he could put 
the money back in his pocket, and 
another confederate would seize the 
notes. When the victim raised an 
outery the keeper of the bar, den, or 
whatever it might be, would declare 
that no brawling was allowed on his 
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premises, and th:t if the whole lot did 
not clear out he would call the police. 
If the victim recognised that he had 
been swindled, he vent away a wiser 
and a sadder man_ if he was deter- 
mined to get his money back, he was 
treated according t» the place and 
surroundings. In tle worst of the 
dens he was either sot, or knocked 
on the head, and when night came 
thrown out insensib}2, if alive, into 
the street. If the place were too 
public for such rough and ready 
methods the police were summoned, 
and as all the police were members 
of the gang, the victim had a bad 
time of it. He was either ejected for 
making a disturbance, and, if that 
cowed him, allowed to go about his 
business ; or if still troublesome he was 
arrested on a charge of drunkenness, 
taken before a squire (as the Americans 
call their local magistrates) and heavily 
fined. For the respectable citizen, or 
traveller, there was no redress, and 
the whole thing was managed so 
cleverly that if the gang had been less 
rapacious, their rule might have lasted 
an indefinite period. But their greed 
ruined them. 

The people recognised that such a 
state of ruffianism did more than 
anything else to check the growing 
prosperity of the town. An opposi- 
tion council was formed, with a 
determined marshal at its head who 
could neither be bribed nor intimi- 
dated. This was the psychological 
moment, and if Soapy Smith had 
taken advantage of it he might have 
escaped with his ill-gotten gains. But 
the game evidently had a fascination 
for him, and he stayed, determined to 
over-awe the people by shooting the 
marshal. The two men met by 
chance in one of the drinking-saloons, 
and Soapy deliberately raised a 
quarrel. But the marshal was pre- 
pared for accidents, and drew his 
revolver as quickly as his opponent. 
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The two shots were fired simultan- 
eously ; the marshal escaped unhurt, 
Soapy Smith dropped dead. To-day 
Skagway is a thriving, fairly well- 
governed town, and though I should 
not like to say that official corruption 
has ceased to exist, life and property 
are perfectly safe, and some of the 
hotels and restaurants are excellent. 

Having heard so much of Soapy 
Smith, I was anxious, when I first 
passed through Skagway, to make his 
personal acquaintance ; but as one of 
our party was carrying over ten 
thousand pounds in cash about him, 
my curiosity had to give way to the 
interests of others. The distinguished 
local character, however, was pointed 
out to me at the Opera House. He 
was a slight, well-built man, with 
dark hair and eyes, a very pale face, 
clean-shaved except for a moustache. 
You might have taken him for a 
well-dressed man of business. He 
was very quiet and unostentatious in 
his manner, and had nothing of the 
swaggering criminal about him. His 
face showed the force and determina- 
tion of his character, but not, I 
thought, its craftiness, though there 
was a glitter in his dark eyes which 
suggested unpleasant possibilities. 

Of the many amusing stories of 
this remarkable villain one is too 
good to be omitted. A minister had 
come to this home of lawlessness, and 
had been working for some time with 
zeal and success among the people. 
Determined to build a church, he set 
out with a subscription-list to obtain 
money. One of the first persons he 
visited was Soapy Smith, who not 
only lent a ready and sympathetic 
ear to the project, but finally gave a 
donation of five hundred dollars, 
handing them over at once. De- 
lighted with his success the minister 
pursued his canvass with renewed 
energy, and the excellence of the 
object in view, combined with the 
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influence exercised by Soapy’s dona- 
tion, enabled him in a few hours to 
raise over three thousand dollars. 
There are several churches in Skagway 
now, but none of them were built 
with that money. The minister had 
been carefully watched by members 
of the gang, and at the conclusion of 
his work was stopped and robbed of 
every penny he had collected. 

We only stayed one night at 
Skagway, and as there was neither 
bolt nor lock to our dormitory, we 
piled some furniture against the door, 
placed our monied man in the centre, 
and tried to sleep, each man with a 
loaded revolver ready to hand in 
case of need. But there was no 
sleeping within ear-shot of the snor- 
ing of the man with the money- 
bags. Ihave heard many remarkable 
performances, but nothing that 
approached H.’s snoring. It began 
in little fitful gasps and gusts, and 
rose by a magnificently graded cres- 
cendo to an absolute bellow. It was, 
indeed, a sound at which men grew 
pale,—with rage ! 

H., we all agreed, was Dickens’s 
Fat Boy grown up. He not only had 
the appetite of that prodigy, but his 
capacity for going to sleep under any 
circumstances and in all places. His 
faculty in this respect amounted 
absolutely to genius. He could sleep 
in the briefest intervals of conver- 
sation: he could even sleep during 
an important business discussion, or 
appear to do so, and always came in 
pat when he was expected to say 
something; and, most wonderful of 
all, he could actually fall asleep while 
reading out with much gusto and 
animation some of Mr. Kipling’s short 
stories ! 

The next morning we started up 
the Valley of the Skagway for the 
White Pass. As we intended riding 
part of the way, and the others were 
to walk, H. and I stayed behind 
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some time to see the pack-train loaded 
and got under way. I had secured 
an excellent horse, but nothing would 
induce H. to trust himself on horse- 
back. He had chartered in his lordly 
way a waggon and pair, with a second 
escort for protection in the person of 
a member of the Canadian North- 
West Mounted Police, who happened 
to be returning from Skagway to 
Lake Bennet with official despatches. 

There was what was locally de- 
scribed as an excellent waggon-road 
for the first eleven miles, and over 
this H. insisted upon being driven. 
It is still a matter of wonder to me 
that he survived the experiment. 
The road was excellent for anything, 
except a waggon with a particularly 
heavy fat man in it. By holding 
on desperately to each side H. suc- 
ceeded in not being thrown out. I 
admired his tenacity. Having ar- 


ranged to drive, wild horses could 


not have dragged him out of his 
waggon ; and with frequent intervals 
for rest, which both men and horses 
sorely needed, we at last reached the 
end of those weary miles. 

But the many delays had enabled 
the rest of our party to get much 
further ahead of us than had been 
anticipated. Having transferred the 
personal luggage of all the party from 
the waggon, and packed it on two 
horses, we started up the caiion. 

The scenery was magnificent, wild 
and rugged beyond description. The 
black frowning rocks rose to a height 
of some fifteen hundred feet on both 
sides of the narrow gorge, which was 
filled to a depth of at least thirty feet 
with snow. We had been warned 
that the trail was in a bad state, and 
was fast breaking-up. If we had 
been a week earlier the travelling 
would have been fairly good ; but the 
winter trail had been cut up by the 
thousands of people and animals 
which had passed over it, the snow 
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had begun to melt, and the road was 
declared to be dangerous. As it was 
impossible, however, to wait until the 
summer trail was opened, the situa- 
tion had to be faced. 

The toil up the caiion was decidedly 
unpleasant work. Our feet sank 
deep into the soft snow, and, even 
proceeding with caution, the man who 
led repeatedly plunged in up to his 
waist. Far down beneath us we 
could hear the dull roaring of water, 
which had cut a way for itself 
through the snow. We speculated 
what would happen if we stepped on 
a thin rotten crust over the torrent, 
and concluded that the man who 
went through would probably take 
no further interest in the Klondike 
gold-fields. 

Numerically we were three men 
with two pack-horses ; but in reality 
two men had the task of piloting one 
very fat man and two terrified animals, 
which felt almost every step of their 
way, and constantly stopped short, 
snorting with fear. After many 
struggles and splashings we got to 
within less than half a mile of the 
head of the gorge, where there was a 
stopping-place for the night. It was 
getting dusk, and we were congratu- 
lating ourselves that we should reach 
shelter before dark, when one of the 
horses broke through the trail, and 
was plunged up to his neck in snow 
and water. Then began frantic efforts 
on his part, and on ours to get him 
out, but the snow was so rotten, and 
the hole so deep, that they were of 
no avail. After a little time the 
poor brute gave up his futile efforts, 
and refused to move. The icy water 
in which he was plunged had be- 
numbed him, and I thought there 
was nothing for it but to shoot him. 
Just then a belated traveller dragging 
a sled came in sight, and we were able 
to borrow a shovel, with which we 
dug a way out in front of the animal. 
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One took his head and the other 
urged him from behind, but to no 
purpose, until a spur was improvised 
by lashing an open penknife on to 
the end of a stick with a handker- 
chief. It seems horribly cruel, but 
it was the only way to arouse the 
animal, almost chilled to death, to 
make a final effort. The end justified 
the means, and we got the poor brute 
out, and urged him on to the road- 
house. Here we put him in the tent 
for the animals, rubbed him down, 
heaped blankets on him, gave him a 
hot feed, and the next morning had 
the satisfaction of finding him in the 
best of spirits and condition. 

I do not think I was ever more 
tired in my life, and after a meal of 
fat bacon, greasy beans, and sodden 
bread, washed down with tea, I 
turned into the dirty, noisy, hot 
bunk-house. I was soaking wet, and 
refused to go on with H., who had 
arranged to start again at midnight 
with his policeman. But despite the 
fatigues of the day, sleep was almost 
impossible between H.’s snoring and 
the curses heaped upon him by the 
crowded occupants of the room. His 
departure at midnight was probably 
the most popular moment of his life ; 
but two hours later he returned alone, 
the Canadian Custom House officials 
at the summit having refused to allow 
him to pass until the morning, owing 
to his having luggage with him. 

After breakfast I put on rubber 
hip-boots and we started again, leav- 
ing the pack-animals to follow with 
the baggage. The policeman had been 
obliged to go through to Lake Bennet, 
so H. and I were alone. He had 
hired a mule and sled to drag him, 
and I tramped behind. 

A moderately stiff pull brought us 
to the summit, and we passed through 
the Customs into British territory. 
For the next few miles the going was 
pretty good, and here and there I 
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“ grasped the skirts of happy chance ” 
and got a ride. After passing over 
Crater Lake, the trail grew steadily 
worse, and at the next road-house 
the man with the mule refused to go 
any further. Not to be outdone, H. 
managed to hire two men with a dog- 
team and sled to take him and his 
luggage to Log Cabin, where horses 
could again be obtained. 

We started off in fine style, the 
two men energetically shouting at 
their dogs mush-on, mush-on-there, gee, 
haw, these expressions being plenti- 
fully interspersed with others of a 
more forcible, but less unfamiliar 
character. Jush-on is the expression 
most in use, not only on the trails, 
but throughout the Klondike. There 
is something contagious in the sound 
of it. Dogs are made to mush-on : 
mush-on is shouted at the horses; 
and men never walk, but always 
mush-on. The expression is a cor- 
ruption, of course, of the French 
marche donc. 

It soon became mush-on literally, 
with plenty of emphasis on the mush. 
The snow became so soft that the 
dogs were unable to pull H. and 
his bags. Then followed a scene to 
which no words of mine could do 
justice. With great reluctance H. 
got off the sled, and started to walk. 
In less than a quarter of a mile he 
resumed his seat on the sled, and 
after fifty yards had again to get off. 
And so he proceeded, walking, riding, 
puffing, wading, and taking all his 
troubles with the utmost good-humour. 

But our difficulties had only begun, 
for when we reached the three lower 
lakes over which we had to cross, we 
found the trail covered with running 
water, varying in depth from an inch 
to over two feet. We had expected 
something pretty bad, but nothing 
quite so bad as this proved to be. 
Before taking each step the ice had 
to be felt with a pole to avoid going 
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through a hole, and as we had been 
warned that pack-animals had broken 
through the ice in several places and 
been lost, walking grew most exciting. 
Where the water became so deep that 
we could not, without its getting over 
the top of our hip-boots, keep the 
trail, we had to make detours in the 
snow, which in many places was so 
soft that an attempt to walk upon 
it plunged one in up to the waist. 
We crawled on all fours, we waded, 
we walked, we waddled, we pro- 
gressed -in every attitude and by 
every means ingenuity could devise, 
and by seven o'clock in the evening, 
wet, weary, and bedraggled, we 
reached Log Cabin. 

It was a beautiful evening. The 
snow-clad mountains, their summits 
aflame with the light of the setting 
sun, the long shadows, the glowing 
sky, made one of the loveliest sights 
IT have ever seen. The fineness of 
the day, and the hot sun, had in 
fact been the cause of most of our 
troubles. If we had waited till 
about two in the morning to cross 
the lakes the trail would have been 
frozen, and the journey would have 
been a mere bagatelle. But we were 
new hands, and of course imagined 
ourselves to be much wiser than any 
one else. 

The remainder of our journey to 
Lake Bennet was made on horseback, 
and was uneventful, except that H., 
never having ridden before, was at 
first absurdly nervous, but got on so 
well as to acquire an unwise confi- 
dence. The snow had almost entirely 
disappeared from the trail, which ran 
over steep rocky ledges and fallen trees, 
through streams, marshes, and quag- 
mires. Our horses were marvellously 
clever in picking their way, climbirg 
ledges, and sliding down great rocks 
with their hind feet almost touching 
their fore. But there were places 
where this appeared too exciting to 
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anyone who wished to avoid the 
possibility of a broken leg, or some- 
thing worse. At first H. followed 
my advice, and got down at particu- 
larly bad places, but, as he had to be 
helped to remount, he grew tired of 
this, and insisted upon riding alto- 
gether. After some time we reached 
a particularly steep ledge where the 
rocks were wet and slippery, but he 
would not dismount. On one side 
was a deep bank of snow, and on 
the other bare jagged rocks. What 
exactly happened I do not know, but 
when I turned round H. had totally 
disappeared into the snow, and his 
horse was scrambling again to its feet 
at the bottom of the ledge. For- 
tunately neither rider nor horse was 
hurt. But if H. had fallen the other 
side on to the rocks, the comedy 
would certainly have been turned 
into a tragedy. 

So much has been written about 
the dangers and difficulties of the 
White and Chilcoot Passes that, as 
I have crossed the first three times, 
and the second once, I may be per- 
mitted to give a somewhat different 
picture. No doubt before 1897 it 
was a serious undertaking for any 
party to break a trail and transport 
supplies across. There were no road- 
houses or shelters in those days, and 
caution was needed to guard against 
being caught in the storms which arise 
very suddenly, without having tent, 
stove, and food close at hand. Trans- 
port of supplies for those who could 
not hire Indians was slow and exceed- 
ingly laborious work in winter, and 
of course practically impossible when 
snow was not on the ground. But 
neither in summer nor in winter does 
the crossing of either pass involve 
any danger to men on foot. The 
many thrilling descriptions that have 
been given of the terrible difficulties 
to be overcome, and the precipitous 
walls of rock to be climbed, make 
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excellent reading, but they are 
travellers’ tales which have little 
foundation in reality. There is not 
a yard of the terrific Chilcoot Pass, 
of which the world has heard so 
much, which any man or woman 
could not walk over without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or a shadow of 
fear. On the other hand, there are 
undoubtedly places where, at certain 
seasons, the danger of being over- 
whelmed by an avalanche is very 
great. Even this element of danger 
does not exist on the White Pass, 
which is much the lower and easier 
of the two, and over which an 
excellent railroad has been built by 
American engineers. 

Of the two the Chilcoot is, as a 
whole, the finer pass for scenery, but 
when the snow is off the ground the 
scene in the caiion of the White Pass 
and on the summit is one of the most 
impressive, in its wild desolation and 
grandeur, that can be conceived. The 
beetling walls of the caiion, with its 
foaming torrent; the streams, here 
winding down a mountain-side like 
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streaks of silver shining in the sun- 
light, there leaping over precipitous 
ledges, and tossing a sheet of 
iridescent spray into the air; the 
awful grandeur of the summit, one 
mighty stretch of rugged masses of 
black stone, tumbled and torn into a 
thousand shapes, the sombreness un- 
broken, except by the mysterious blue 
lakes that fill the hollows,—all these 
impress the mind with a sense of 
dread and desolation, of magic in- 
fluences and supernatural power, of 
astonishment and awe. 

In the wildest places of this pass 
the only things that comfort and 
support the mind are the glad light 
of the sun and the serene blue of the 
sky. But when the heavens lower, 
and the sun and sky are hid, it is a 
spot such as we might expect to find 
in the Inferno, the haunt of fell 
spirits and despairing souls, a place 
where we involuntarily start at 
imaginary shadows, and hold our 
breath in awful suspense. 


CuarLes C. OsBORNE 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE TALE OF A TUSKER. 


Most shooting-stories tell of suc- 
cess, of some good bag, or of the gain 
of a particular head; for a change, 
here is a tale of defeat. This is the 
account, taken from my journal, of a 
long day after elephants, a most in- 
teresting and exciting day, to which 
I look back as among the very best of 
all my sporting time. 

To begin with, I would say a word 
to disarm criticism of certain obvious 
mistakes in woodcraft. I was a com- 


parative novice at big game; and I 
took to heart, and have since greatly 
profited by remembering, certain facts 
impressed on me on this occasion. 
Further, lest anyone take exception to 
the long-drawn-out description of the 


pursuit, or think that we are slow in 
coming to the point, be it said unto 
him that in the tracking, in its ever- 
varying incidents, difficulties, and suc- 
cesses, lies to me the chief and never 
flagging charm of all elephant, bison, 
and buffalo shooting on foot, and that 
this is an attempt to set that charm 
and interest before the reader. 

The country was Ceylon, and the 
month January. We had been vainly 
searching for a rogue elephant, and 
having finally decided that he had 
left the district, had betaken our- 
selves to fresh ground, and were en- 
camped near the sea. On the morning 
of the 14th I was late in rising, 
meaning to make an easy day of it, 
and my comrade was away long 
before I had had my early tea and 
done some work about the camp. At 
half-past six I went out for a stroll, 
leaving word that I would be back by 
ten o'clock for breakfast. So little 
thought had I of going far that, to 


spare my only decent footgear (a pair 
of light shooting-boots already in an 
advanced stage of decay), I had put 
on canvas tennis-shoes, excellent for 
noiseless prowling, but not suitable 
for a long journey. Neither had I 
or my man any food or drink. For 
arms, I had a “450 express, while the 
big rifle (a ten-bore) was carried by 
Hena, a Cingalese, who was an in- 
different hunter, plucky enough, but 
quite ignorant of woodcraft. 

In half an hour we reached our 
ground, an irregular plain surrounded 
by thick cover. As there was no 
game visible we began to walk quietly 
through the outskirts of the jungle, 
hoping to find deer in one of the 
many glades. The first beat, how- 
ever, proved fruitless, and we struck 
deeper into the trees. There had 
lately been very heavy rain, and the 
whole country was drenched ; in the 
hollows the water stood in wide pools, 
and every nullah was brimming over. 

Our new line soon brought us 
to a thicket, where big trees, inter- 
spersed with close-growing saplings, 
formed a gloomy shade which the 
morning sun could not yet dissipate, 
and through which the eye, led astray 
by the thick confusion of stem and 
bough and leaf, failed to penetrate 
beyond a few yards. It was a likely 
place for a sambur, and I had the 
‘450 ready. We moved with ex- 
ceptional caution. The noiseless 
wading of a nwllah took two or three 
minutes. All at once Hena bent and 
peered into the foliage to the left, 
where I saw a few leaves gently 
shaking. “ Alliah (an elephant),” he 
whispered, and then, clutching my 
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arm in his excitement, “ Eta, eta, eta 
alliah (a tusker elephant),” and sud- 
denly I saw among the leaves a long 
and shining tusk. Without the 
slightest warning we had walked 
straight up to a tusker. 

Now in Ceylon tuskers are ex- 
tremely rare, so rare that few sports- 
men ever see one. I can think of 
half a dozen people who have shot 
one, but I know nobody who can 
claim two. It will be well believed 
that when a tusker is heard of he is 
pursued with energy, that shikaris 
watch for and report his presence, 
that days, or even weeks, will be 
spent upon his track, and that no 
other game is thought of while he can 
still be followed. Tales of Ceylon 
tuskers outvie Munchausen. It was, 
then, unheard-of luck which, without 
the slightest trouble to himself, had 
placed a novice within fifteen yards 
of this rare beast, the first sign of 
whose presence was the sight of his 
shining tusk. A wonderful chance 
indeed ! never surely had there been 
such another. 

It was difficult to make the ele- 
phant out in the half-light of the 
dense cover, but he was not of great 
size, probably something over eight 
feet high. He was broadside on, per- 
fectly motionless; and as I loaded 
and cocked the ten-bore, more noise- 
lessly than I had ever done before, as 
I crept cautiously towards the animal 
and paused when he made a quiet 
pace forward, as I halted within ten 
yards to wait an opportunity to fire, 
confident in my two or three previous 
triumphs, I never doubted of success. 
The foliage was so thick about him 
that I could not see his head dis- 
tinctly, but his quiet advance, for 
he took now and then a slow step on- 
wards, promised soon to bring him 
into a gap near me about a yard 
broad. Into this, accordingly, I crept 
and crouched down, six or seven yards 
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from where I thought he would pass. 
For full five minutes I waited. The 
elephant was quiet, evidently dozing, 
but now and then he would swing his 
trunk against the thin stems on 
either side, causing a shiver and rustle 
of their foliage. I could hear the deep 
rumble of his inside, and the great 
breaths that once or twice burst up 
from his lungs ; I could see his fore- 
feet distinctly, but no vital spot. 
Then he came forward, and stopped, 
the brute, at the very edge of the gap, 
his brain covered by a thickish sap- 
ling, his forehead and trunk in full 
view. Not daring to stir I waited, 
for an age as it seemed, noting every 
wrinkle of the loosely-hanging trunk, 
every blink of the half-closed eye, 
every stain and blemish of the tusks ; 
the left one, the nearer, stood two 
feet beyond the lip and was broken 
sharply at the end; the other was a 
foot longer. I do not know how long 
the animal stood there, but at last 
round he swung into the gap towards 
me, and as I hurriedly raised the rifle 
and pulled the trigger he was tower- 
ing above me, barely five yards off. 
I was too close to him, and felt my 
aim had been too high; his advance 
had taken me by surprise. 

But a two-ounce bullet hits hard, 
and this one knocked the tusker over 
like a nine-pin, as the tremendous 
crash of branch and sapling plainly 
told, a torn-off twig hitting my shoul- 
der. The smoke hung very dense, 
and I did not like to advance, but a 
shrill trumpeting and continued crash- 
ing showed that the beast was strug- 
gling to his feet, and when I plucked 
up courage and went forward, he was 
on his legs, his feet far apart, his body 
swaying drunkenly from side to side, 
his head buried in the branches. Of 
course I ought now to have fired at 
his heart, but I was a beginner and did 
not, trusting to the common rule in 
Ceylon which bids one fire only at the 
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brain. Already he began to make 
some staggering sort of way forward. 
He got back into the gap but never 
exposed his head ; his pace quickened 
into a run, and then, wildly trumpeting, 
he rushed headlong forward, crashing, 
smashing, rending, straight through 
the thick and cumbered forest. My 
dash in pursuit, hindered at every 
step by the chaos of destruction in his 
wake, was hopeless ; the bushes closed 
behind his tail and I saw him no 
more. Hena came up, and on we ran, 
hearing clese ahead a loud splashing, 
and emerged on the banks of a large 
watercourse, whose turbid flood was 
still in wild commotion. As we 
plunged through, up to the arm-pits 
in the yellow stream, loud trumpeting 
and a heavy crash announced that 
something had happened. Wild hope 
thrilled me that the tusker was down 
and done for. Alas, no! on a slight 
slope we found the tokens of his fall ; 
two long slides marked where his feet 
had slipped from under him, while a 
deep impression on the soil showed 
that he had, as we thought, measured 
his length on the greasy ground. But 
he was up and away, and now began 
to shape a definite course through the 
jungle, following the game-paths and 
open glades which here made the 
country easy. He still went very 
fast, his feet at each immense stride 
going deep into the soft ground, here 
and there ploughing long slides, while 
many fragments of torn and muddy 
turf made his path plain from a 
distance. 

With so unmistakable a track to 
follow our progress was quick. We 
were both in perfect condition, and 
when I got my second wind I felt as 
if I could go on for ever; and I 
meant to go on, though already I felt 
hampered by my thin shoes, and had 
begun to reflect that we had no food 
or drink and that neither of us knew 
the country. A native, outside the 
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district where he knows every yard 
of ground, is but a poor guide; I 
therefore took constant note of our 
direction, which throughout the day 
remained down-wind, south-westward, 
trending obliquely inland and away 
from camp. 

About half-past eight, after nearly 
an hour’s hot chase, a splash and a 
quiet ripple of water announced some 
animal. Waiting for a minute to 
get my breath, I moved forward, but 
found it to be only a buffalo. Then 
a drenching shower came down for 
about half an hour; after which we 
calculated that the tusker was two 
miles ahead, for the footprints were 
wet for about that distance, while 
further on, though the raindrops lay 
on the leaves, the spoor was dry. We 
had now got into drier and more 
elevated country, where the jungle 
was thick thorn scrub with numerous 
cacti; the elephant had steadied down 
into a fast walk, but the track, 
though less deeply marked, was always 
plain, and we made very good speed, 
running or walking fast and working 
our very best. 

About eleven o’clock we came full 
upon a herd of buffaloes, right across 
the way. There were twenty or more 
visible, some lying in a muddy pool, 
others grazing round it, while from 
sounds which came from the jungle 
beyond we knew that there were 
others which we could not see. Scout- 
ing a little, I made out two fine bulls, 
and a cow with wonderful wide horns ; 
on any other occasion I should most 
certainly have attacked her, but to- 
day no pair of horns could induce 
me to delay. As we showed our- 
selves the nearest beasts discovered 
us, and ten or twelve ranged up in 
line to oppose us, while the others, 
which were mostly cows, left the 
water and collected together, watching 
what should happen. For two or 
three minutes the squadron confront- 
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ing us went through the usual per- 
formance of startled buffaloes, snorting 
and stamping and tossing their heads ; 
till, as usual deciding on flight instead 
of battle, they suddenly: turned to- 
gether and galloped off, accompanied 
at once by the remainder. For a 
minute the forest re-echoed with the 
disturbance, till the sounds died away 
in distant hoof-beats. 

The elephant’s track was now 
obliterated by the foot-marks of the 
buffaloes ; it led along a game-path 
by which the latter had passed up and 
down, and which they had crossed and 
recrossed in every direction. We cast 
right forward, but failed to pick up 
the spoor, tried back and round and 
further round, but still could not find 
it. We were checked for more than 
half an hour here, while I cursed 
and Hena, easily discouraged, put in 
the usual plea of your unenthusiastic 
follower and “wanted to go home to 
eat rice.” Still we tried always our 
best, going over the difficult ground 
inch by inch. At last, far forward, 
we found a doubtful impression, and 
still further, in some soft mud, were 
the right traces plain. Doubtless a 
real tracker would have overcome 
this difficulty much more quickly, but 
we were not trackers, and I, for one, 
felt very proud of our success. 

By this time we were both tighten- 
ing our belts a bit, but we went on 
steadily, making good progress, and 
we could still manage a trot when the 
track allowed it. About two o'clock 
we crossed the spoor of a herd of 
elephants where the trampled jungle 
gave us some difficulty, but the lucky 
discovery of a splash of blood soon 
guided us to the right line. On again 
we went at our best pace, but as time 
passed I began to tire, feeling hunger 
perhaps more than thirst, while Hena 
had frequent recourse to his betel- 
box and drank copiously of many 
puddles, which I dared not do. I 
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don’t think there was very much 
more running. The wind dropped as 
the afternoon wore on, but the sun, 
drawing gradually round towards our 
front, was a sufficient guide as to 
direction, and I felt sure that we 
were always heading south-west. 

Some time after four the track led 
into that of another herd of elephants, 
and we took many minutes to work 
it past the hundred yards of fouled 
ground, while, to our great disgust, 
the tusker had rejoined the herd 
within the next half mile. The ele- 
phants had been established here for 
the day ; there were bare forms where 
the great beasts had cleared away 
the cane undergrowth to make them- 
selves clean beds for their siesta ; 
the forest was trampled into smooth 
paths, littered with small branches 
and half-chewed twigs ; in places trees 
had been stripped of their bark, of 
which long flakes hung from the 
bleeding trunks, while several of a 
certain slender species, but thirty or 
forty feet in height, had been pushed 
down entirely for the sake of their 
small] fruit. 

At this time I think our quarry 
cannot have been much more than an 
hour ahead of us, for the various signs 
of the track seemed fresh, and though 
he had only once halted, he had long 
relaxed his pace into an ordinary 
walk. But the difficulty was to pick 
vut the right one among a dozen 
trails of beasts similar to ours, trails 
which ever parted and rejoined and 
opened out again. In half an hour 
of vain effort we can hardly have 
gained a quarter of a mile. Thena 
clot of blood helped us and we made 
a little progress, but were again badly 
checked at a flat outcrop of gneiss 
rock across and around which the 
elephants had passed, much scattered. 
Their tracks mingled and separated 
most hopelessly; to follow the herd 
would have been child’s play; to 
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detect the single tusker’s foot-marks 
was a task beyond us. But again a 
still recent blood-drop cheered us, and 
our spurt in response was soon en- 
couraged by another. 

This, however, was the last success. 
All our careful searching, all our wide 
casts forward, failed to carry on the 
line; and as I stopped an instant, 
despairing of the fruitless labour, the 
look of the darkening jungle struck 
me, and the sun coming level through 
the tree-tops. It was long past five 
o'clock. “I gave up; I had had my 
opportunity, and was now forced to 
acknowledge myself beaten. 

Where were we? Neither of us 
knew. We climbed the tallest tree 
within reach, so far up that we 
swayed and swung on the slender 
branches as on a ship’s mast. There 
was no landmark to be seen, only long 
levels of tree-tops, a distant rocky 
knoll unknown, and the low sun 
touching the horizon. Which was the 
right way home? We had started 
north of camp, and I had made out 
our course all day as being south- 
west; I therefore voted for the east 
to gain the coast, but Hena insisted 
that south-east was the line. He had 
no English, I but little Cingalese, and 
though I tried to explain my ideas, 
yet to all my arguments he pointed 
to the same point. In the end I 
yielded ; he was a jungle-wallah and 
he ought to know. We halted for 
ten minutes, our first rest since start- 
ing, and much I, for my part, required 
it. I was a good deal exhausted by 
the fast pace and constant stooping 
over the track ; and though the first 
crisis of hunger was passed, I was 
parched and racked with thirst. 
Then we set off as fast as our tired 
feet would carry us, but in the close 
jungle our progress was slower than 
while tracking. 

When the sun had quite sunk we 
reached a stream flowing across our 
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path, which from my knowledge of 
the coast I knew must fall into one 
of the lagoons near our camp. I 
resolved to follow it, as being a sure 
guide home. The belt of big timber 
near the water was free from under- 
growth and our speed increased, while 
the more extensive view through the 
tall trunks gave a chance of seeing 
game ; nor had many minutes passed 
before a sambur stag came in view, 
not, however, good enough to fire at. 
A young buffalo was the next animal, 
and the last we saw; he was out- 
lined black against some indistinct 
foliage, his head raised to a branch. 
Gradually the night closed in. 
Suddenly Hena ran in front of me, 
tearing his hair, waving his arms, and 
using the very finest gesticulations, 
entreating me to change the direction. 
“Oya te pare,” he said, “bohoma 
durai (the road of the stream was 
very long),” there was very great 
jungle, there were many bears! ; but 
now he knew where he was, and the 
way was “bohoma hondai, bohoma 
langai (very good and very close)” ; 
he was quite sure he was right. 
Once more I yielded, and off he set 
in his old direction, I after him as 
hard as [ could go. We ran when 
possible, diving under boughs, swing- 
ing round saplings, shielding our faces 
with sadly scratched hands, rushing 
in the dark against invisible branches, 
brought up standing by impenetrable 
thickets. A very little of this was 
enough for me and we soon slackened 
speed. After a while Hena sat down 
and said he was lost. So I must 
needs take the lead again, with my 
follower murmuring to himself from 
fatigue and in fear of the dark forest. 


' When they wish to dissuade their 
master from some unpopular plan, such 
as visiting a too-distant shooting ground, 
Cingalese shikaris usually dilate on the 
number and ferocity of the bears, as the 
most formidable argument and the best 
deterrent they know of. 
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The clearness lingering in the west 
was still a guide when I could see it, 
and the stars gave some light in the 
opener places; I kept to the game- 
paths as much as possible, even if 
they led somewhat wrong, but turned 
always into the first likelier one that 
offered. At length we came to a 
succession of glades and a well-beaten 
game-track that led into a small 
plain, beyond which, alas, the black 
wall of jungle rose again. We could 
not recognise the place at all. Faint 
and utterly tired out I was forced 
to sit down, while Hera squatted 
dejectedly beside me. 

Suddenly through the deep stillness 
I was aware of a faint whisper from 
the ground, and realised that it was 
the roar of the sea. On my feet I 
could ‘hear nothing save the all-per- 
vading, indefinable voice of insects, 
which, now that I listened, filled the 
silence; but lying prone we could 
plainly hear the far-off murmur, and 
even determine the quarter whence 
it came, much to the east of our own 
course. I insisted on tracking this 
sound of the ocean. Our camp was 
but a mile from the coast, and a path, 
miscalled the road, ran past the tents 
parallel to it. On again therefore 
we went, stumbling and weary, the 
native’s disconsolate groaning becom- 
ing ever louder and more distracting, 
and I suppressing it every few minutes. 
The whisper which guided us slowly 
grew more audible as we advanced, 
but for long we had to kneel to make 
sure of its direction. 

The fear now seized me that we 
might cross the narrow path without 
seeing it in the dark, which might 
mean several weary miles more to 
traverse. [ gave constant injunctions 
to Hena to look out for it, till at 
last he began to mutter unceasingly 
the words “maha pare (high-road).” 
The phrase got into my head too, and 
set itself to a tune, which my tired 
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brain kept repeating over and over, 
my ear ever attentive to the slowly 
strengthening murmur of the surf. 

At last, after ages, as they seemed, 
of wandering, there was a stretch of 
black water standing in among the 
scrub. I splashed into it, saw its 
gleam under the stars along a straight 
gap in the trees, and knew it was the 
path. At my cry of “ Maha pare, 
maha pare!” Hena rushed up from 
behind, fell on his knees in the 
shallow water, felt the cart-ruts, and 
believed. Reaching dry ground, we 
assured ourselves, by the absence of 
new ruts, that we were south of the 
camp ; this meant that I had judged 
more correctly than my companion, 
and he afterwards handsomely ad- 
mitted the fact. An hour’s more 
walking brought us to the plain a 
mile from the tents, but we had still 
to wade a shallow lagoon half a mile 
broad. This was the last straw which 
broke the back of my endurance. I 
could barely drag myself through the 
stiff mud, which at every step nearly 
pulled off my ruined shoes ; the salt 
water made my torn shins smart ; 
the phosphorescent swirl of a large 
fish made me jump as if it had been 
a crocodile. It was past ten when I 
walked into camp, dropped on to my 
bed, and rolled off to sleep. 

I am told that I revived for dinner, 
and I have dim recollections of hot 
soup and of a long tumbler often 
replenished. My friend has several 
malicious stories of my eccentricities, 
and says that all he heard of the 
day’s adventures until next morning 
was something unintelligible about a 
high-road. We were out nearly six- 
teen hours, and, considering our very 
fast pace during five or six of them, 
I believe we did not go a yard under 
forty miles. Never have I seen such 
easy tracking, or ground so universally 
soft; never have I travelled on a 
track at such a speed. And so I 
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slept the sleep of the just on a full 
stomach, and forgot that I had lost a 
tusker. 

I was very limp and weak the next 
day, and Hena’s feet were so full of 
thorns that he could not go out. I 
and our two best men, however, tried 
to find our way back to the spoor, 
but failed. We did come upon a 
herd’s traces and followed them for a 
while, hoping they might be those that 
foiled our efforts yesterday, but there 
was a big foot-mark which I had not 
noticed on that occasion, and from 
that and other signs we decided they 
were not the same. We then struck 
for the brook already mentioned, 
hoping to find the crossing-place of 
either the herd or the single tusker, 
but no elephants had passed it in so 
much of its course as we followed, 
and by two o’clock, as I was tiring 
rapidly, we took a cast for home. 
There were no tracks of yesterday, but 
at last we came on a new one, brand- 
new—just the size of the tusker’s! 
It was a moment of thrilling excite- 
ment, but in my heart I knew it was 
another beast ; a wounded elephant 
rarely halts so soon or feeds so 
leisurely. We were soon up with 
him, but he showed no ivory and we 
left him unmolested. 

“ Mafisch (it was finished) ;” the 
tusker had escaped. 


Has this history conveyed anything 


to its readers? To the sportsman 
perhaps it has; and if it shows to 
anyone who does not shoot that there 
is something to enjoy in the chase of 
big game beyond the actual killing of 
the animal, it will not, as they say in 
prefaces, have been written in vain. 
But it cannot really set before you, as 
I would wish it, the charm of the 
free, wild jungle, untrammelled by 
march-dykes, gamekeepers, or any dis- 
advantages of civilisation ; the broad 
lake-like plain whose green shores of 
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forest bend irregularly into bay and 
point and island, to which all the 
game repairs at dusk, to feed, to 
loiter, and to play themselves, as the 
Scotch say ; the quiet river set in 
huge trees whose foliage dips to the 
clear current sliding gently beneath 
steep earthen banks, to divide anon 
into shallow pools and rivulets losing 
themselves among the sandbanks, or 
to lap round the gaunt forest-giants 
lying across the channel, whose limbs 
are cumbered with the bleached dry 
wrack of past floods. And the forest 
along the banks, where sometimes 
between gloomy aisles of the great 
trunks the view extends to several 
hundred yards, and elsewhere con- 
tracts to ten or twenty yards, where 
tangles of enormous creepers climb 
the trees, covering and strangling 
them and forming cavernous hollows 
never sunlit, most forbidding, whose 
damp bare floors bear the frequent 
impress of the leopard’s pug. 

And the glorious moonlight nights, 
when the air is crisp and the dew 
falls like rain, and the chital deer 
come down to feed, their clear note 
sounding backwards and forwards as 
they call to each other. Then, when 
you leave the hidden camp to stroll 
along the plain, the complete silence 
overwhelms you, until the distant 
trumpeting of elephants comes faintly 
to your ear and the slow splashing of 
some heavy animal through the still 
lagoon. No movement is_ there, 
hardly a sound; there may be the 
occasional cry of some night-bird, the 
monotonous voice of a frog, perhaps 
a faint stirring of the reeds bent by 
some slowly passing breath of air. 

And the fascinating live things! 
The troops of monkeys and screaming 
hornbills in the river-timber; the 
crocodile basking on a sandbank, the 
brilliant kingfisher studying him from 
a perch close by; the herons, cranes, 
and innumerable water-birds ranged 
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along the mud-flats of the lagoons ; 
the wild fowl flighting in the evening 
or sailing in companies upon the 
tanks by day. The bright-eyed mon- 
goose raises himself in the grass to 
peer at you; the large grey squirrel 
flattens himself against his branch at 
your approach; you see a herd of 
pigs routing among the underbrush, 
or returning, last of all the beasts, 
from the plain at sunrise. You do 
not wish to fire at everything; it is 
far more interesting to watch the 
unconscious game. I have seen 
elephants, a buffalo, deer, pigs, and 
peafowl, all feeding unconcernedly 
together: I have stalked up to a herd 
of buffalo, tried to sketch them (with 
most unworthy results) and crept 
away unobserved; and best of all, I 
have watched for an hour, at a hun- 
dred yards distance, a herd of twenty 
elephants feeding in the open under 
the full, perfect moonlight of the 
tropics. Allis interesting ; even the 
hot scrub-jungle through which we 
followed that tusker, has its charm 
of vastness, unmapped, pathless, un- 
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explored ; it was always pleasant to 
wander silently and watchfully about, 
hoping to find a track or an animal 
in any glade or round any corner. 

Ihave had the luck to know a little 
of many jungles, and they are all 
delightful; from the muddy fastnesses 
of the Sunderbunds and its mysterious 
waterways arched in with palms, to 
the glowing autumn pinewoods of the 
Himalayas ; from the vast grass coverts 
of the Terai to rocky bamboo-clad hills 
and upland teak-forests, black, burned, 
and leafless in the Central Indian 
summer. But for Ceylon I keep an 
extra warm corner in my heart, poor 
though its trophies mostly are. There 
first I shot big game; there first I 
saw the jungle, and drank in and made 
my own its spirit. Sad would I be to 
think that spirit could ever leave me, 
or that I am never again to follow 
through the forest some one or other 
of its greater denizens, and to be 
there, more truly than it is possible 
elsewhere, my own master, owing 
allegiance to no man. 

A. D. G-G. 

















A GIRL-GRADUATE OF SPAIN. 


A GIRL-GRADUATE, to use Tenny- 
son’s poetical phrase, or, to use the 
terrible phraseology of to-day, a lady- 
student, is essentially a product of 
the higher culture. Whenever and 
wherever civilisation rises appreciably 
above its normal temperature, then 
and there she will reach her full 
development, as, for instance, in the 
Italy of the fifteenth century or in 
the England of to-day. Hence she 
is at times endemic, at others epidemic. 
More interesting, however, are sporadic 
appearances at periods or in places 
where the intellectual atmosphere 


might seem to be least congenial. 
There have been lady-students who 
(to use a more poetic and therefore 


more appropriate metaphor) resemble 
a November primrose, as to which it 
is difficult to determine whether it is 
rathe or laggard, whether it is out too 
early or too late. Men of science 
would argue that such a phenomenal 
lady-student is either a troublesome 
survival or a premonitory symptom. 
Plain men, having no such difficulties, 
would summarily catalogue her as a 
Freak. 

Such a Freak, or rather such an 
unseasonable primrose, was the subject 
of this paper. Her name will easily 
be remembered, for it was merely 
Donia Maria Isidra Quintina de 
Guzman y la Cerda. She was born 
on October 31st, 1768, and at the 
age of seventeen she knew Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian, to say 
nothing of philosophy and likewise 
mathematics “ in all their latitude.” 
She was elected an associate of the 
Spanish Academy in November, 
1784, and in the following year the 


University of Alcala conferred upon her 
the degree of Doctoress (Doctora) in 
Philosophy and Litteree Humaniores. 
It is noticeable that in the eighteenth 
century respect was still paid to 
grammar and the feminine gender, 
and even lady-students clamouring for 
degrees did not claim the style of 
Bachelor and Master. 

It may excite surprise that a 
Spanish university in the eighteenth 
century should be so far in the fore- 
front of progress as to admit a lady 
to degrees. Spain, in spite of the 
French polish with which the Bourbon 
dynasty had striven to beautify the 
contents of the inherited lumber-room, 
was stil] the butt of every traveller, 
French or English, German or Italian. 
Doctors of Medicine would laugh over 
their brethren of the Peninsula, who 
gravely argued that nightcaps were 
injurious as making the head too hot 
and as being conducive to baldness. 
What civilised person, man or woman, 
ever went to bed without a night-cap ! 

Other reasons more strictly academic 
appeared to militate against women’s 
degrees in Spain. Until their de- 
plorable Gallicisation in the present 
century the Spanish universities more 
closely resembled Oxford and Cam- 
bridge than those of any continental 
nation. They were composed of several 
colleges which were separate cor- 
porations, and friction between the 
university and the colleges was not un- 
common. Undergraduate life had the 
same somewhat boisterous character. 
It isa prominent feature of picaresque 
novels, which has its counterpart in 
English fiction, and which passing 
through Smollett finds its quintessence 
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in Verpant GREEN. It would be 
indiscreet to enquire too closely into 
the learning of the Spanish professors. 
In the age of Charles the Fifth the 
Cortes of Castille set forth in a 
petition that it was found injurious 
to the students that professors should 
be appointed for life or for long terms, 
because, having once obtained their 
chairs, they never worked in them. 
This was natural enough, for the 
object of taking a chair is to rest, 
and, be it a comfortable one, to sleep. 
The petitioners, however, did humbly 
pray that appointments should be 
made for short terms, not exceeding 
two or three years. The petition was 
not granted at the time, but at a 
later period the reform was intro- 
duced, though with indifferent results, 
for the chair with its three or four 
years of slumber went the regular 
round among the senior members of 
the Faculty. The number of students 
at Alcala was about four hundred and 
fifty, of professors thirty-one. Such 
was the society to which the lady, 
whose name our readers will remember, 
claimed to be admitted. 

The initiative did not then lie with 
the more impressionable members of 
the university, nor with any organised 
association for the higher education 
of women, but with a _ paternal 
crown. The appreciative government 
of Charles the Third, anxious to 
gratify reasonable feminine ambition, 
nevertheless saw obstacles to submit- 
ting the young lady to the normal four 
years’ course of undergraduate study 
or amusement. She might, as subse- 
quent events would seem to prove, be 
possibly of use at home; moreover, 
being as she was a lady-student, it 
is needless to set out the conclusive 
documentary evidence that she was 
divinely fair. Even for patient man 
preliminaries are always tedious ; the 
kindly crown deserved well of women 
for facilitating success more rapidly. 
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Thus, then, it came about that the 
Minister, Florida Blanca, communi- 
cated to the university the royal 
wish that the degree of Doctoress in 
Philosophy and Litter Humaniores 
should be conferred upon our heroine, 
when she had undergone the corre- 
sponding examination. 

Women, as a race, were not re- 
garded with favour at the University 
of Alcal4. They were, with games 
of chance and instruments of music, 
the objects which were forbidden 
access to undergraduates’ rooms; so 
strict was the interpretation of the 
term woman, that even washerwomen 
were included in it. Fortunately the 
reason for the framing of college rules 
is their violation. When processions 
passed down the streets of Alcala, 
those who turned their eyes towards 
heaven might spy shapely feminine 
elbows resting on the window-cushions 
of the coilege rooms. Doubtless after 
a bull-fight supper, in the interludes 
of cards and dice, sufficient instru- 
ments of music might be found to 
twang accompaniment to such lines as 
even the quadrangle of Oriel has re- 
echoed. 


Drink, drink to those whose lightest 
sighs 
Are dearer far than learning’s prize, 
To flushing cheeks and flashing eyes 
Complutenses bibite.' 


The University Council has been 
criticised for its unenthusiastic re- 
ception of the royal letter, for its 
reply treated the royal request some- 
what ostentatiously as a command, 
and the proposed examination as an 
otiose formality. This need not ex- 
cite surprise. Should the Duke of 
Devonshire, in performance of his 
functions as President of the Board 
of Education, address a letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire in his capacity 

' Complutensis was the adjectival equiva- 
lent for Alcala. 
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as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, requesting that a young 
lady of seventeen, who had resided 
neither at Girton nor Newnham, nor 
had completed the earlier stages of the 
university course, should be admitted 
to the Moral Science Tripos, the latter 
Duke might not unnaturally resent 
the action of the former, especially if 
he was expected to act as examiner 
on a somewhat promiscuous Board 
without gratuity. The normal Board 
consisted of the Professors of Philo- 
sophy and Littere Humaniores. The 
Council doubtless thought that so 
charming a candidate deserved an 
ornamental Board, and perhaps had 
a sneaking suspicion that safety lay 
in numbers. To test the intellec- 
tuals of this girl of seventeen seven 
examiners conspired, including the 
Chancellor and the Rector, and three 
friars, Provincials of their Orders. 
The official programme was elaborate, 
and was dedicated to the King. 


The candidate will in academic lan- 
guage elucidate before a full hour has 
clapsed a chapter from Aristotle chosen 
by sortilege on the previous day. Her 
conclusion derived from the philosopher's 
texts she will establish by the best argu- 
ments which reason can adduce. She 
will then produce arguments in reply to 
the objections presented by the Modera- 
tors of the Primary Chairs. In conclu- 
sion she will answer the questions put by 
the Seven Doctors, in any one of the 
following languages, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish. 


To the eager candidate this pro- 


gramme seemed quite inadequate. 
She offered special subjects in addi- 
tion. She was prepared to explain the 
philology and grammar of the above 
five languages, and to undergo ex- 
amination in rhetoric, mythology, 
geometry, geography, general philo- 
sophy, logic, ontosophy, theosophy, 
psychology, physics general and special, 
treatises on animals, vegetables, and 
the system of the globe, and moral 
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philosophy. History has not recorded 
the sentiments and language of the 
seven examiners on receiving the 
candidate’s list of subjects. The 
modern historian of the Spanish 
University hints that the candidate 
may in some of them have known 
more than some of her examiners. 
This experience would not be peculiar 
to Spain, nor to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor to the examination of lady- 
students. The course of study pursued 
by the Dota Maria I[sidra Quintina 
at least disproves the theory that the 
higher education of women entails a 
narrow specialism inimical to those 
wider interests which fit women to 
supplement the gaps in their future 
husbands’ tastes or knowledge. The 
reader will conclude that the can- 
didate satisfied, and possibly even 
sated, her examiners. The degree was 
duly conferred in the hall of the archi- 
episcopal palace in the presence of 
numerous and distinguished visitors 
from the capital. The portrait of 
the Doctoress shows the half length 
figure with the blue hood over a 
black velvet gown; on the table at 
her side is the blue tassel, the symbol 
of the degree ; in her hand she holds 
a scroll whereon is written, Von est 
sapientia possessio pretiosior. Poor 
little Doctoress of seventeen! With 
all her reading of Aristotle she had 
not learned that quest and not pos- 
session sets upon knowledge the price 
that is worth paying. Possession is 
nine points of the law, but of hap- 
piness an _ inappreciable fraction. 
Laboriously she had climbed the Tree 
of Knowledge, and with eager hands 
had plucked its topmost fruits. Per- 
haps they were to prove but Dead Sea 
apples. At all events, the summit of 
ambition gained, nothing remains but 
to anxiously descend to earth. For 
the moment earth was not unwelcome 
in the form of light refreshments. 
These the thoughtful Count of Ofate 
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had provided on a liberal scale, where- 
with to restore the fashionable visitors 
from Madrid and the senior members 
of the University after the exhausting, 
if improving, ceremony. It was at 
this conjuncture that the irrepres- 
sible undergraduate elected to assert 
himself. The story of his interven- 
tion is variously told, and indeed, in 
the event of a college disturbance uni- 
formity of statement is not invariable 
at the present day. The under- 
graduates professed to be exasperated 
because the University had not been 
invited to the examination in viva 
voce and the conference of the degree. 
As a matter of fact there had long 
been complaints in Spanish univer- 
sities, that students could not be 
induced to attend these ceremonies 
unless they received a smail payment 
(propina) for their pains. Others 
will have it that when they tried to 
enter the hall to view the groaning 
table, the porter, in reasonable fear 
for the furniture and the sweets, 
drove them from the door. At all 
events they now filled the courtyard, 
drew out tables and piled thereon 
the stock of all the confectioners of 
Alcala, which they had annexed for 
the purpose. Fortunately the Count 
of Ojiate had not drawn upon local 
sources of supply, but had brought 
his supper, his plate, and crockery 
from the capital. After a speedy 
and happy dispatch of the confec- 
tionery, the undergraduates in the 
best modern manner broke all the 
plates and dishes. ‘‘ Who breaks 
pays” was an old Spanish proverb, 
used even by the great Duke of Alva 
in times long past. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the breakers paid for 
every plate, and it may be a cause of 
surprise that this they did without 
the gentle compulsion usually exer- 
cised by college officers of discipline 
at such a crisis. 

The shrieking of men and the 


smashing of crockery brought the 
father of the Doctoress to the win- 
dow, whence he expressed his senti- 
ments with urbanity. He explained 
that the object of the banquet was 
the refreshment of the members of 
the University who attended the 
conference of the degree, and that 
as they had a right to be present he 
had regarded an invitation as savour- 
ing of impertinence. His audience, 
however, was not conciliated, and 
their leader replied in language more 
pointed than polite. The conduct of 
the noisy undergraduates did not 
meet with entire approval from their 
less vile associates, and the more 
sensible students made amends for 
their lack of gallantry by a serenade. 
The Count, not to be beaten, repaid 
the compliment with a banquet on the 
last day of his stay at Alcala. His 
daughter’s university career was not 
yet over. She was made Councilloress 
of the University for the Faculty of 
Philosophy. This was an extraordi- 
nary distinction, for previously only 
theology, canon law, and medicine 
were represented on the Council. The 
Masters in Arts had no corporate 
existence as a Faculty and could 
only express their needs in Council 
through the medium of the theo- 
logians. The Doctoress was also 
appointed to a Chair of Rhetoric, 
and so completely did she enter into 
the spirit of the masculine profes- 
soriate, that she performed her duties 
by deputy precisely as though she 
were a man. 

The Doctoress, though protected by 
triple brass against the small but 
well-armed tribe of examiners, was 
not bomb-proof to the artillery of 
love. The intellect holds no lien 
upon the heart. Our heroine married 
a marquis, which any ordinarily 
unintelligent girl might do. The 
man aggravated his offence by being 
also a grandee of Spain. If she had 
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neglected him, her weakness might 
have been condoned, but deserting 
the higher culture, she devoted her- 
self to the disgusting domestic details 
of her home and family, for not only 
was she a wife but the mother of two 
daughters and a son. At the age of 
thirty-five she died, perhaps from the 
result of overstudy in her teens, 
more probably from the rusting of 
her intellect in her thirties. Univer- 
sity distinction is not hereditary, 
unless the contemporaries. of the 


THE 


The Songs of Erin. 


father or the mother chance to be 
the examiners of the daughter or the 
son. There is no evidence that the 
children of the Marchioness ever 
supplicated for the humblest degree 
in the lowliest of Spain’s decadent 
universities. Such is the plain un- 
varnished tale of a distinguished 
lady-student, the rathe or belated 
primrose of Alcala. If there be a 
moral in it, the reader, not the 
writer, must be held responsible for 
its discovery. 


SONGS OF ERIN. 


‘* Music shall outlive all the songs of the birds.”— Old Irish. 


I’ve heard the lark’s cry thrill the sky o’er the meadows of Lusk, 
And the first joyous gush of the thrush from Adare’s April wood ; 
At thy lone music’s spell, Philomel, magic-stricken I’ve stood, 
When, in Espan afar, star on star trembled out of the dusk. 


While Dunkerron’s blue dove murmured love, ’neath her nest I have sighed, 
And by mazy Culdaff with a laugh mocked the cuckoo’s refrain ; 
Derrycarn’s dusky bird I have heard piping joy hard by pain, 

And the swan’s last lament sobbing sent over Moyle’s mystic tide. 


Yet as bright shadows pass from the glass of the darkening lake, 
As the rose’s rapt sigh soon must die, when the zephyr is stilled ; 
In oblivion grey sleeps each lay that those birds ever trilled, 

But the songs Erin sings from her strings shall immortally wake. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





THE CORSICAN AT HOME. 


Fraxyce must really take heed. 
Corsica is reproaching her with its 
own backwardness in comparison with 
the progress made in recent years by 
(of all islands) Sardinia. It points 
to the new railways in the neigh- 
bouring island and asks, with that 
saturnine smile which so well suits 
its black velveteen coats and sombre 
history: “When is the line from 
Bastia to Bonifacio to be completed ?” 
It asks with impatience that is 
equally justifiable : “‘ Why is the fever 
on our east coast and elsewhere not 
taken in hand and checked?” True, 


a good many eucalyptus trees have 
been planted down by Aleria and La 
Selenzara ; but the Sarde eucalyptus 


trees, Oristano way, are finer than 
these. And then the bandits! 
There may be some dispute as to 
which island can claim the larger 
number of outlaws; but there can 
be no manner of doubt to which 
nation belongs the credit of such 
stern measures and stern executioners 
of its measures as must in the end 
lead to the extermination of these 
pestilent nuisances within its borders. 
France has for decades trifled with 
the bandits of Corsica. She seems to 
regard them as a precious national 
possession, almost an attraction for 
tourists; and at the worst as worthy, 
high-tempered young fellows misled 
by circumstances rather than their 
inherited murderous instincts. Italy, 
on the other hand, has been very 
active lately with these miscreants in 
Sardinia, where they have been killed 
and captured by the dozen. The 
parallel might be continued, but this 
may suffice. Things must be bad 


in Corsica for the Corsican to see 
aught of good in the Italian and 
his deeds; very bad indeed when, 
with the hated memory of Genoa 
still ardent within him, he almost 
sighs to be governed by Italy rather 
than by France. 

There is much in Corsica that 
compels one to think of Ireland. 
Both countries are saturated with 
discontent and yet are too weak 
(or one fancies so) to be allowed 
to govern themselves and remedy 
what they conceive to be the wrongs 
put upon them by the nation with 
which they are incorporated. It 
were unkind in these milder days, 
and merely for the sake of the com- 
parison, to gloat over Ireland’s late 
sharp fits of lawlessness; but they 
clamour to be remembered, lest Cor- 
sica in its pride demands: “Who 
can shoot so straight as we can and 
with so reckless a contempt for 
consequences!” Both countries are 
poor and beautiful, with a people 
hot-tempered, negligent about the 
details of domestic life, brave yet 
proud to use the most dishonourable 
means to avenge wounds done to 
what they call their honour, earnestly 
devoted to pig-keeping, and singers 
of dismal songs, especially over their 
dead. The Corsican who leaves Cor- 
sica and puts his shoulder to the 
wheel on behalf of France has more 
than an average chance of success. 
The Irishman out of Ireland, when 
he does not hive with his own kith 
and kin in the kennels of strange 
towns, achieves great things. Corsica 
was the native place of Napoleon ; 
Ireland claims for its own the soldier 
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who overthrew Napoleon for good 
and all at Waterloo. When she is 
short of a subject, France is so 
amiable as to charge us every now 
and again with brutality and im- 
potence in Ireland. It were a waste 
of serious words to tell France that 
Corsica’s condition is a disgrace to 
so goodly a nation; her own publi- 
cists, as well as all intelligent Cor- 
sicans, save us that trouble. 

But candidly, after a few weeks 
among the balmy mountains and 
maladorous maritime plains of Cor- 
sica, one begins to sympathise a little 
with France in this matter, even as 
the impartial Frenchman might, after 
a survey of Ireland, revise his stereo- 
typed notions about us and the 
Emerald Isle. Racial characteristics 
die hard, especially when the salt sea 
quarantines them. A quarter of a 
million people, bound together by an 
intense patriotism which constrains 
them to resist to the death such in- 
fluences as must sooner or later 
denationalise them, make a tough 
mouthful even for a great Power to 
digest when their home is a land 
like Corsica. Force in support of 
such influences is only an irritant ; 
mere persuasion is as futile as the 
coaxing of farmyard ducks by a maid 
with the knife in her hand. The 
reformation by functionaries has been 
tried, decade after decade, with un- 
varying result. Officials with a stiff 
backbone have struggled _ fiercely 
against the tides of prejudice and 
persistent mockery of the law; and 
they have either died struggling or 
gone away hysterical and humbled by 
their failure. Officials with no other 
aspiration than to do just so much 
of their duty as may be done with- 
out an effort have found their 
vocation easy, for Corsica loves such 
men and will meet them more than 
half way. Such men soon get into 
the habit of shrugging their shoulders 
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at difficulties, smiling, spreading their 
palms; ‘“C’est la Corse!” they 
murmur and pass to the next 
schedule, which may not be so tire- 
some. Corsica just absorbs these 
functionaries. Whether as__inter- 
preters or executors of the law, 
they become as lawless as the land 
itself. They either die in harness, 
loudly lamented by the people; or 
they retire, disgraced. And Corsica 
remains the Corsica of old. 

By hook or by crook, this amazing 
island seems determined that no alien 
power dominant in it shall enjoy 
peaceful days. One can _ hardly 
believe that there is an ineradicable 
layer of immorality in the Corsican 
character which compels it towards 
what law-respecting persons call crime ; 
but history and facts really may excuse 
the inference. No people in Europe 
defy the decalogue so punctiliously. 
The fifth commandment is the only 
one for which they seem to have any 
sincere regard ; they break the eighth 
unhesitatingly, that they may not fail 
in honouring their fathers and mothers 
and cousins to the sixth degree. 
Perhaps a third of Corsica’s assassina- 
tions are inspired by wrongs done to 
women; this is a sad truth, which 
may well incite Ireland to protest 
against being compared with Corsica. 
These wreakers of primitive vengeance 
moreover seem hideously fond of 
keeping the seventh day holy by 
shooting their victims on it. The 
wrong-doer is caught on his way to or 
from mass, often at the very door of 
the church. Two or three words are 
followed by a gun-shot,—a porten‘ ous 
sound which sends the cry Dio mio! 
to many lips: there is a dead man; 
and one more bandit runs like a deer 
into the neighbouring forest of huge 
chestnut trees and thence scrambles 
towards the higher thickets where he 
may be overlooked by nothing except 
granite pinnacles and the blue sky. 
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He may starve or not ; and of course 
from that day forward he is in danger 
of his life from the gun-barrels of the 
police and of the relatives of his victim ; 
but he is a satisfied man on one count. 

It will be demurred by the in- 
credulous that at least the Corsican 
is honest; his land cannot breed 
company-promoters, and his very vices 
seem of the kind that proceed from a 
coarse yet solid principle of integrity. 
Well, this may be said in his favour ; 
he does not condescend to pick the 
pockets of the stranger. But he is 
magnificent in his evasion of such dues 
and taxes as France claims from him, 
and in his corruption or harrying of 
those who are privileged to govern 
him in the name of France. In her 
desire to be accommodating to this 
high-spirited people, France from the 
beginning of her rule decided to leave 
the Communes their old powers of 
district-government. The Communes 
retain these powers ; they checkmate 


the officials of the State with superb 
audacity and cunning, and will con- 
tinue to do so until France can bear 
it no longer and cancels this im- 


memorial privilege. Then there will 
be one more war of independence, and 
it will take France all her time to 
retain the island without incurring 
the indignation of Europe. The Cor- 
sican does not understand the word 
honesty like the more civilised North. 
He lives always in a state of warfare 
against authority and its mandates, 
more or less veiled and more or less 
active. 

The Corsican is religious, but he 
does not serve God and his priests 
with such pathetic self-surrender as 
the Catholic Irishman; his duty to 
himself and his family seems to come 
first in his code of responsibilities. 
Those large roadside crosses just out- 
side the mountain-villages, with their 
decorations of ladder, hammer, nails, 
and the other emblems of the Cruci- 
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fixion, do not bring him to his knees. 
He does not even salute them as a 
matter of course. He is infinitely more 
moved by a smaller wayside cross a mile 
or two distant from the village, with his 
own surname and some chiselled tears 
on it. This stone makes a personal 
appeal to him; a relative was shot 
here, and the deed is not yet suffi- 
ciently avenged. If he is rich enough, 
he buries his dead in a stately little 
temple on his own land, and it will 
be odd if in a mausoleum of this kind, 
with ten or a dozen dead in it, there 
be not at least one whose memory also 
cries out for more atoning blood. Nor 
is the demand unacknowledged ; sooner 
or later, the words Jt is done are 
whispered in this family tomb. The 
Corsican may almost be said to bracket 
the worship of his ancestors with his 
worship of the God and saints of the 
Catholic Church. His father’s ways 
are his ways, even to the cut and 
substance of his coat ; his father’s foes 
are his foes until the last of them has 
gone under the sod. France, and 
even his own priests, may command 
or entreat, but he will by no means 
alter his ways to please them. He is 
willing enough to play the soldier 
for France, if he be not detained at 
home by pressing musketry-practice ; 
but on all other points he pleases 
himself unprovisionally. A mulish, 
difficult fellow, old-fashioned to the 
soles of his feet, eager only to 
possess the latest kind of gun, his 
hatreds are as dear to him as his 
children. Never was he better limned 
than in those grim words of the famous 
diplomatist, Pozzo di Borgo, after the 
banishment to St. Helena of his 
inveterate enemy and rival, another 
Corsican: “ I have not killed Napoleon, 
but I have cast the last spadeful of 
earth upon him.” It is given to few 
Corsicans to taste a revenge sweeter 
even than that of the death of their 
enemies. 
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The typical Corsican’s pride is 
colossal, and by no means wholly a 
defect in him. France could do much 
with the island if she had the tact 
to turn this attribute in its people 
to account. Instead of doing so, she 
bruises it more and more by her 
neglect. The journalists of Paris 
write of the Corsicans as savages ; 
that also is bad policy, even though 
there be truth in the libel. These 
same savages are among the most 
capable of France’s soldiers; and 
moreover, caught young, they get 
imbued with the Gallic love of gaiety 
and are amenable to discipline. But 
when they have served their time 
they return to Corsica, and become 
Sorsicans again. They do not rever- 
ence their priests quite so much as 
their home-keeping brethren. They 
may even dare to set up as atheists, 
like a certain retired Turco in whose 
inn at Zicavo I spent three bright 
days. This man had buried his 


parents and two or three children in 
a chestnut-wood, a few square yards 
of which he had bought as a private 


cemetery. I stumbled over the little 
uninscribed wooden crosses among the 
bracken and asked for an explanation 
of them. “They are my family,” 
said he calmly; “they are dead and 
done with.” He admitted that there 
were few men in the village of his cold 
way of thinking, for which reason he 
kept himself to himself save when 
he took absinthe with a friend. His 
library consisted of Rabelais and the 
Cope Napo.eon. He rejoiced in his 
native mountains and native air, saying 
it was good to be among them after 
the suffocating cities of the Continent, 
and was perfectly content to sit by the 
half-hour watching the clouds billow 
up and down the pine-clad steeps. 
He was also tolerant of his wife’s sub- 
mission to the Church. “ Religion is 
good for women,” he said when he had 
explained, on my first evening in his 
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house, that it was his spouse, not he, 
who had hung the consecrated candle 
above my bed. 

This pride of the Corsican in his 
country is convenient for the traveller, 
as well as a pardonable trait in itself. 
“Why,” I have been asked more than 
once, as I stood in the parlour of some 
country inn with its spacious lounge 
and rather crude old prints of Napo- 
leon, Abbatucci, or Paoli, “ why did 
you not telegraph from the last village 
to say that you were coming? Then 
you should have had a breakfast 
worthy of you. As it is, there is no 
time to send boys into the mountains 
to pick strawberries and catch trout.” 
The bagman who jogs from hamlet 
to hamlet in a chaise, selling Singers’s 
sewing-machines or collecting the 
weekly payments due upon them, does 
this sort of thing. The hospitable 
Boniface justly considers it vexatious, 
at least, that the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
veller, with a brain to register his 
impressions, should fare worse than 
the French commis-voyageur who 
grumbles his way through this land 
of barbarians (as he calls it), and feels 
happy again only when he is on the 
quay at Marseilles. 

This same pride dignifies the people 
in all the grades of society. Do a 
Corsican a service and he is your 
friend; not only this, but he will 
straightway cast about in his mind 
for a way of showing you how much 
he appreciates the homage you have 
paid to his individuality. Nor will 
he do this in a morose manner, like 
a person who cannot bear to feel that 
he is in debt for a benefit received, 
but with a glow in his eyes which 
tells of the sterling stuff in his soul. 

At Roccapina, one day, by the 
door of a _ road-mender’s house, I 
chanced upon a cart piled with 
domestic gear,—beds, pots and pans, 
chairs, poultry with tied legs, the 
family goat, and children. They sell 
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wine and bread and cheese at these 
shelters in the wilds ; hence my halt, 
as well as that of the cart. In de- 
scending from among the poultry for 
refreshment one of the children slipped 
and fell. Being near, I picked her 
up, assured her that she was not hurt, 
and patted her cheeks. Inside the 
house, I consoled her further with 
sweet biscuits from my own store, 
and an orange. Her mother thanked 
me with words and looks, and thanked 
me again as she repacked the cart and 
whipped up the mule. Her husband 
was on ahead with the pigs, lucky 
to find them in an impatient humour. 
Half an hour later J was still resting 
in the house, which was cool and 
interesting for its inmates, when a 
radiant man with a gun on his 
shoulder rushed in, perspiring. He 
smiled with singular sweetness, said 
something rapidly to the women of 
the house in dialect, and then asked 
if I would be pleased to drink with 
him. It was the grateful father of 
the migrating family; even his do- 
mestic cares, and the pigs, had not 
kept him from hurrying back under 
the noontide sun in response to a 
noble if trivial impulse. I should 
have liked that man’s gun on my side 
in an hour of need that day. “Oh,” 
said with a bright laugh one of the 
women of the house afterwards, when 
I expressed my regret that so much 
should have been done in acknowledg- 
ment of so little, “that is how we are 
made, we Corsicans! We have great 
hearts.” 

The man who guided me up 
L'Incudine also astonished me. To 
the eye, and according to repute, he 
was a dissolute old fellow who had 
long ago bid farewell to his better 
consciousness. He could not disguise 
the fact that he had a very bad 
temper; he drank much more than 
his share of the wine ; such shepherd- 
maids as we met in the beechwoods 
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he passed without a word, and the 
way he cursed the faithful dog which 
climbed the mountain with us from 
sheer love of him was a final certificate 
of depravity. He seemed to have no 
redeeming features, except the muscles 
of his legs, which, for a sexagenarian, 
were extraordinarily lissome. Yet in 
the evening, when I gave him a franc 
or two more than his due, he would 
not take them without persuasion. 
He said he had done nothing for the 
extra money ; and he laughed to scorn 
the suggestion that he had had a long 
and arduous day, and that, being 
sixty-six and in receipt of no regular 
income, he was in a sense entitled to 
the surplus. However, he was coaxed 
by the others to pocket his pride and 
the francs, and he gave me his hand 
to shake as if he excused the liberty 
I had taken with him. Just about 
bedtime he did more; he returned to 
the hotel and in a very earnest manner 
begged me to drink absinthe with 
him. As he made such a point of 
it, I obliged him, though much against 
my inclination. This time he shook 
my hand cordially and withdrew, look- 
ing blissfully content. 

Susceptible natures and great hearts 
are characteristics which fit into each 
other. The possession of them atones 
for several other qualities which do 
not look well in the Corsican, qualities 
nevertheless which may almost be said 
to be the inseparable parasites of many 
sensitive and generous dispositions. 
Suspiciousness is one of these qualities. 

Now this is quite what one would 
expect in a people brought up on 
Corsica’s traditions and governed so 
casually. The Corsican has been 
tormented and slighted so much by 
the centuries that his nose has by this 
time acquired a truly remarkable 
ability for scenting a grievance, real 
or imaginary. He is an unbroken 
thoroughbred, who shows his blood by 
his capers; but political and other 
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bonds have taught him that he must 
for all sakes restrain himself in the 
presence of strangers. Thence come 
his taciturnity and his morose aspect 
on the beginning of an acquain- 
tanceship. The stranger who goes 
into a village café in the mountains 
on a Sunday afternoon (the best 
time to see the Corsican at his ease) 
will find the younger men playing 
cards and billiards, with a certain 
amount of merry noise. But their 
elders sit and smoke stolidly ; nor will 
they have aught to say to the stranger 
until the ice has been well broken. 
They prefer to fix him with those 
piercing dark eyes of theirs, and 
shuffle among the conjectures which 
they are at liberty to form about him. 
And they are far from expansive with 
him, even when they seem convinced 
that he is not a French official with 
some sinister or vexatious design on 
the district. The man _ here - who 


explained his omission to put his 


fingers into the consecrated water at 
the church-door by saying that he did 
not like to risk hurting the sensibilities 
of the foreigner, his companion, who 
might be a Protestant and therefore 
in dissympathy with such a practice, 
may have been a trifle over-scrupulous ; 
but the incident was a valuable one. 
The Corsican’s nature is hedged about 
with dangerous disabilities. Only in 
his little sons and daughters does one 
see plainly what a winsome as well as 
wild personality underlies his oppres- 
sive exterior, made still more oppressive 
by the national dark velveteen. No- 
where are children more lovely or 
more childlike. 

I have had occasion to mention 
absinthe in Corsica. This notorious 
spirit has come largely into the island, 
with the other blessings of French 
rule. Paul Bourde, in his instructive 
study of Corsica, has a note about the 
quantity of cheap alcohol which enters 
the island from Germany ; but there 
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is less of that now, I think, and more 
absinthe, and heaven and the medical 
men alone can guess the effect of such 
a blasting fluid upon a temperament 
like the Corsican’s. It is a sad fact 
that red noses are common in the 
island; nor can one conscientiously 
attribute the furtive hang-dog air of 
certain of the men one meets merely 
to their liabilities to the law in the 
matter of vendetta; it may easily be 
nothing in the world but absinthe 
working upon a resentful and rather 
empty stomach and a mind which, in 
this maladministered land, has open 
to it few attainable ambitions of a 
satisfying nature. One is loth to say 
that the Corsican people asa whole are 
in a position like that of the dwindling 
Redskins of the United States; yet the 
suggestion has cropped up more than 
once when I have been face to face 
with them and their deep-set melan- 
choly. “La France, c'est une 
mauvaise nation!” said wearily to 
me one fine fellow as he leaned on his 
gun and let his eyes lounge over the 
square miles of fever-haunted land- 
scape towards the Etang d’Urbino. 
Even so might Long Fingers or Green 
Eyes, the great-grandsons of a Sioux 
chief, brood and pass judgment on his 
white neighbours who form an im- 
passable fence between him and the 
slim remnant of his inherited yearn- 
ings. 

From various sources one comes to 
the lamentable conclusion that even 
the apparent diminution of the bandits 
of Corsica is not so much due to the 
increased efficiency of the police and 
the spread of modern ideas and true 
Christianity, as to the weakened 
character of the outlaws themselves. 
Anciently they shot their men and 
took to the hills as cheerfully as you 
or I may be supposed to go for a 
holiday when we have paid to the 
uttermost farthing a debt of long 
standing. Here they lived a healthy 
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if rough life in the open. A diet of 
game, trout, mutton, and wild fruits 
in their season could be relied upon ; 
and milk was the felon’s drink when 
he cared not for the pure water and 
wine of the district. But now, when 
the children of the shepherds (who 
are still, for tradition’s and prudence’s 
sake, his allies), may be seduced to 
school, where they have at least the 
chance of learning what it means to 
run counter to the prohibition Thou 
shalt not kill, now, I say, the devoted 
outlaw at large feels fearfully insecure. 
There is always a reward for his cap- 
ture, and though the shepherd’s little 
girl rides down to the village-school 
sitting straddle-wise like a man, this 
does not prove that her infant mind 
will be as proof as a man’s against the 
wily words and coppers of the local 
police. The poor outlaw must brace 


himself in all ways possible; nor is 
the cold of winter his worst torment. 
He has done his duty by his family, 


and it is a disappointment that he is 
not more comfortable both in body 
and mind. His circumstances, in 
short, make him ripe for absinthe ; 
and as likely as not from his intro- 
duction to it until he is seized or slain, 
more or less besotted by it, he finds 
in it his most genial distraction. The 
words victime du devoir may be read 
on more than one wayside cross in 
Corsica, marking where the gendarmes 
also did their duty. In all seriousness 
it may be suggested that perhaps by 
and by France may be able to write 
the words killed by absinthe on the 
tombstone of the last of Corsica’s 
bandits. But it is deplorable physic 
even for such a disease. 

Meanwhile it is something for 
France and old age in combination 
to have triumphed over the lawless 
spirit in the surviving partner of that 
long-famous firm, Bonelli Fréres. 


Antonio and Jacques Bonelli, for 


some two-score years, from their caves 
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on Mont D’Oro mocked the authorities 
and terrorised the village of Bocognano. 
They killed and raided their enemies, 
carried off maidens, annexed lands, 
which they gave to their kindred, and 
ruled as suzerains. The police were 
fought and beaten by them again and 
again in pitched battles, shot “ with 
guns given them by English lords.” 
These fine rascals came of a rough 
stock, for uf their father it is said 
that he had three sisters for his 
mistresses, and he peopled Bocognano 
with his children. But their father’s 
notoriety was as nothing to theirs. 
The tradesmen of Ajaccio have done 
pretty well by the sale to strangers 
of photographs, more or less genuine, 
of these brothers Bonelli, who in 
their day were at any time open 
to negotiations which might bring 
them profit without endangering their 
lives and liberty. 

This is history. But now the one 
Bonelli is dead, and the other has 
made his peace with France, and 
shows his white beard at the door 
of a house in the main street of 
Bocognano as unrestrainedly as any- 
one else. When I was in the village 
the other day, I was to have been 
introduced to this bandit in smug 
retirement ; but he happened to be 
away in Ajaccio, where one of his 
sons had recently taken his bachelor’s 
degree at college. I asked if it were 
possible that Bonelli might be elected 
mayor of Bocognano by and by. The 
answer,—“ Perhaps, who knows ?”— 
was not so derisive as you would 
expect. Indeed, it is far from im- 
probable that the old rogue would 
make as good a mayor as the majority 
in Corsica. He has long been a power 
in the place, which of course teems 
with his relatives ; and as a reformed 
sinner he might be a supreme in- 
fluence for good in the midst of the 
crimes, great and small, which breed 
so congenially here as elsewhere in 
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Corsica. But it is to be feared that 
Bonelli is a philosopher, as well as 
a free man and a capitalist. 

Enough, however, of the bandits of 
Corsica. The subject is an absorbing 
and an endless one; nor is it fair to 
France to keep this old sore so long 
under the microscope for her own 
humiliation. 

Corsica is still, as a hundred years 
ago, in the hands of the Republic to 
be made or kept marred. Throughout 
the past century, France has not had 
a spare decade of internal peace and 
political prosperity to devote to the 
island’s problems. Napoleon the 
Third, no doubt, meant to do some- 
thing, but the statues of the five 
Bonapartes on the sea-shore in Ajaccio 
(gazing towards St. Helena) are the 
only relics here of that disinterested 
monarch’s humanitarian endeavours. 
Corsica continues to be shelved as a 
bad job, requiring more time for its 
consideration than any short-lived 
government can give to it. 

Yet surely the enterprise of purging 
the island of its iniquities ought not 
to be such a desperate one. To begin 
with, let native functionaries of un- 
questioned probity take the place of 
French functionaries, who cannot 
fathom the Corsican character. Such 
an appeal to the people’s pride will 
not be without effect. The medicine 
of industrialism next suggests itself. 
But in fact there is not much scope 
for smoky chimneys and factories 
here ; the minerals of the island are 
of little account. The traveller may 
rejoice that it is so; it is a pity never- 
theless, for local civilisation’s sake. 
But there is no lack of land of the 
richest kind to do the work of pit- 
banks and clanking machinery in this 
great task of regeneration. Hundreds 
of square miles of it on the coast 
would grow anything, and if only the 
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river-mouths were kept sweet and 
channelled tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children might flourish 
here in the midst of orchards and 
gardens, vineyards and cornfields. As 
things are, about a fifth of the popula- 
tion live the life of nomads. They 
fly, bag and baggage, to the mountains 
when the summer heat begins. Of 
course such enforced villegiatura is 
not altogether a hardship in itself, 
for the mountain-air is very good; 
but there is no sufficient reason why 
the emigrants should be compelled to 
choose between a fever or a change 
of air. The foul, treeless flats on the 
east and south-west coasts, which are 
so infernal under August’s skies, 
would, if transformed, alone enable 
Corsica to pay its way with the State. 
A few score more miles of railway 
and a daily steamboat-connection with 
the continent are other obvious pre- 
scriptions for this very sick island. 
Nor ought France to be frightened 
by the objections that these extra 
expenses would have to come out of 
her pocket. She scorns to consider 
herself a shop-keeping nation which 
must see a certain percentage of profit 
in francs on her investments; her 
reward in other ways would, moreover, 
be certain if tardy. 

Let Corsica be treated practically 
and with sympathy and there will be 
no need to try the heroic measure 
of occupying the island with a whole 
army of soldiers to root out its bandits 
for good and all. Satan has had a 
long innings among Corsica’s idle 
hands. France may even yet get the 
better of Satan in this glorious part 
of herself which wails unceasingly 
against the curse of circumstances. 
The island ought to be one of Europe's 
most popular playgrounds instead of 
a mere menagerie. 

CuarLes EpWARDES. 








A CLOISTER LILY. 


“T am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


In the north-east of the fair land 
of France there is a fertile, glowing 
country, made lovely by a varying 
landscape of wood and dale, river and 
hill, golden cornfields and green 
meadows. It is not picturesque with 
the stern glory of the Alps, or the 
adorable pensive beauty of Ireland ; 
it is inhabited by an active, thrifty 
race who leave no patch of land, how- 
ever small, untilled and unproductive, 
and who have stamped the soil with 
the seal of prosperity and wealth ; 
but there is beauty unspeakable in 
the pure, undimmed distances under 
a sky of translucent blue, there is the 
suggestion of fascinating mystery in 
the unending vista of the long, white 
roads lined with poplars leading to,— 
wherever we are fain to go; perhaps 
to some remembered bliss which has 
left our heart a-yearning, perhaps to 
some Eden only dreamed of in the 
hours when all things seemed possible 
to our dreams. 

In the midst of this province there 
lies a little town, almost a village, 
coquettish yet prim, slumberous yet 
active. Floods of sunlight pour on the 
calm, white, unevenly-paved streets 
with their restful, green-shuttered 
houses. Here and there a whole 
dwelling is lost in thousands of white 
or red roses seen through the iron 
gates which gleam in the sun. Great 
trees, of lilac or laburnum in spring, 
of acacia or syringa later, stretch 
their scented branches as if to veil 
in sweetest seclusion those peaceful 
homes. All the sleepy, sunlit streets, 
all the shadowy greenwood paths cut 


in the hillside lead upwards to the 
old gothic church, whose graceful 
white steeple rises, pure and idealistic, 
from the midst of earthly souls laden 
with earthly cares, like the thought 
or the prayer of their earnest hours. 

Separated from the church by the 
width of another unevenly paved 
street is the convent, a building of 
severe aspect ; and opposite the con- 
vent the chateau, a modern building, 
raised on the ruin of the old feudal 
castle. There, through the long 
French summer, scarlet geraniums 
flash and sparkling fountains play. 
A narrow green shady path winds 
downwards by the old ivy-grown 
moat ; it is usually still and deserted, 
except perhaps for some _ broad- 
shouldered, sun-burned woman of the 
fields with a red scarf on her black 
hair, a short cotton skirt and wooden 
shoes, or it may be, some smiling 
dreamer in silken Parisian dress, who 
has sought this shade and this soli- 
tude to lull her reveries into bliss. 
Occasionally a butterfly or a bee flits 
across the green shadows to where, 
on the left, seen through the trees, 
the sloping gardens lie, rich in sun- 
shine and honey, vivid and sweet 
with the brightness and the perfume 
of thousands of flowers. 

In the early morning hours, while 
still the dew is on the grass, the little 
peasant-girls, with their blue pina- 
fores, close-fitting white muslin caps, 
and tiny wooden shoes, wend their 
upward way to the convent-school by 
the old grey church. Not sadly do 
they go, for the day is made bright 
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for them with song and laughter, and 
lessons mean entrancing pictures of 
tawny lions or glowing birds of para- 
dise, all the enchanted wonder-world 
of Nature to fascinate those young, 
wide-open eyes. 

Once, through the merry romp of 
their playtime, there would flit a 
quick, slim figure, and a slender hand 
would link theirs together for the 
rounds, and a pair of dark-blue eyes 
would flash with whimsical mirth at 
their quaint gravity or noisy delight, 
and a laugh, clear and sweet as their 
own and almost as childish, would 
mingle with the sacred innocence of 
theirs. In the shadow of her long 
white veil the novice’s face was like 
a young angel’s ; she was only sixteen 
years old. 

She had grown up in the shade of 
the holy retreat, the darling of the 
austere dwelling where her presence 
was as the dappling sunshine which 
found its way through the trees of 
the old garden to the arches of the 
solemn, silent cloisters. On her birth 
had hovered the gloom of tragedy; a 
youthful lonely storm-tossed mother 
had willed her to God to save her 
from love. No earthly love had 
touched her life; no glimpse of the 
earth’s realities had reached it ; only 
the light of a distant heaven shone, 
pale and serene, on her convent-home. 

Yet her childhood had not been 
unhappy. There was her friend, the 
gardener’s great watch-dog, to play 
with, and the sparrows to pick up the 
bread she crumbled for them on the 
chapel-steps. Then in springtime God 
sent the white lambs to frisk in the 
convent-meadow and the lily of the 
valley sprouted mysteriously from its 
curious swelling tubes. She possessed 
a book of sacred pictures in which, on 
Jacob’s ladder, the angels visited the 
earth; and she heard wonderful 
stories of a warrior-maiden, or of a 
saintly king who held his court under 
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an old oak tree and whose people 
might come to him and talk with 
reverential freedom. 

“Were not kings very great and 
wonderful,” she would ask, “and 
always happy?” Then sorrowfully 
she would listen to the story of a 
young king, no older than herself, 
whose royal father and beautiful 
mother had been done to death by 
their people and who died himself 
an innocent, long-suffering martyr. 
“ Why?” she would ask, stricken with 
passionate aching pity. ‘“ Because, my 
child,” the gentle, monotonous voice 
of her instructress would answer, 
“because men are wicked and the 
world is bad ; because here only, in 
the shadow of God’s tabernacle, is 
there peace for human hearts.” 

The years sped on, and the maiden 
grew. She was tall and white as the 
lilies which sighed out their lives in 
the religious obscurity of the Virgin’s 
shrine; but the wealth of her hair was 
more ardent than the golden ripeness 
of the corn, and beneath the modesty 
of her eyelids the flame of her glance 
shone as vivid as the summer sun from 
the deep azure of her native skies. 

One day when she was sixteen the 
Abbess sent for her and said: “ My 
child, you have neither home nor kin- 
dred ; in all the earth you have no 
refuge but thesewalls. Yet outside this 
retreat there is another world for men 
and women. Have you ever thought 
of it? Do you wish to go there?” 

“T used to think of the land at the 
end of the long road where behind 
the poplars the sun sets in golden 
clouds,” replied the girl ; “ but I know 
now,” she added with a sigh, “ that it 
is the same land of France with the 
same cornfields and the same flowers 
as here.” 

“Then you wish to stay with us? 
You choose this holy house for your 
home, and your sisters for your 
kindred ?” 
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“ Yes, Mother.” 

“You are wise, my child, and I 
rejoice because we love you. If, as 
we are told, the strife of worldly life 
is bitter to all, how much more so 
would it be to you who stand alone.” 

So the aureole of her hair dis- 
appeared under the white veil of the 
novice, and the beauty of her life was 
vowed to God alone; and it became her 
task, because her heart was so pure 
and her face so sweet and her voice so 
golden, to teach the eager-eyed little 
peasants who flocked to the convent- 
school. 

The months sped on; she laughed 
and played with the children, and her 
heart prayed and slept and was con- 
tent. But little by little a vague 
curiosity stirred within her to know 
what life would be if she did not rise 
every day, in the stillness of the 
winter morning or the charm of the 
summer dawn, for early meditation ; 
if instead of going directly to the 
chapel she might wander at will 
through the flowers while still they 
were wet with dew ; if instead of being 
limited to the well-known convent- 
grounds she might venture freely 
down among the _ green-shuttered 
houses where the vines and the roses 
stretched their branches in the sun. 
There was dust there such as her 
meadow-grass knew not: there were 
hard stones which her feet would 
have ached to tread; but perhaps 
dimly she began to feel, only dimly, 
that there, too, were the warmth of 
human loves and the glow of human 
gladness. 

“Tt may be only a temptation of 
the Evil One,” she thought, and she 
silenced the disturbing voice, for the 
day was approaching when she would 
finally renounce the earth by taking 
the holy vows. Swiftly it came while 
still her spirit dwelt in the half un- 
conscious limbo of adolescence ; while 
as yet the voice of Nature had reached 


but midway to her heart. She was 
to renounce the earthly joys and the 
earthly beauties she knew not, in 
order to dwell for ever in the spiritual 
beauty of holiness ; to disdain the 
mirage of an earthly Eden and dream 
henceforth only of a Heaven in a 
time to be. 

The morning sun shone brightly 
through the painted glass windows of 
the chapel; the bells pealed forth a 
hymn of praise. On the altar steps, 
in pontifical pomp, the Bishop waited. 
With measured, graceful steps a 
woman came over the white roses 
with which the aisle was strewn; a 
slender, queenly figure robed in long, 
flowing folds of a bridal gown, the 
rippling gold of her hair falling free 
beneath the delicate transparency of 
her veil. 

Can this be the little novice? 
Surely this imperial woman with the 
languorous, haughty carriage, with 
eyes like gleaming sapphires, with 
proud, broad brow under the diadem 
of orange-bloom, surely this is some 
queen of men’s hearts and fate, no 
woodland violet of the shadowy soli- 
tudes but a_ glorious, vivid life 
destined to high triumphs and glow- 
ing fervency. 

She kneels at the Bishop’s feet as 
might a queen on the day of her 
coronation, and in a clear, sweet 
voice, which Nature had meant for 
such different uses, she utters the 
three vows which cut her off even 
from her own individuality, from the 
right to the thoughts of her mind and 
the pulse of her own heart for ever- 
more. One last look at the splendour 
of her beauty! Already the scissors 
have touched the rippling gold of her 
hair; one long, waving tress of * it 
falls like living sunshine on the 
marble of the sanctuary; then 
another and another, until the lace 
veil is again thrown over the shriven 
head, which now, in its pathetic 
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beauty, is like some wistful young 
poet’s. Prostrate on the floor of the 
chapel covered with the black pall 
the maiden lies, dead for ever to the 
world and all it contains, while the 
mournful strains of the De Profundis 
fall solemnly on heavy heart-beats, 
and over the worldly assembly beyond 
the excluding railings there hangs the 
oppressive anguish of fate’s great 
tragedies. 

When the pomp of that day was 
ended the girl’s life fell back into 
shadow. ‘The blossoms of June were 
at their brightest along the trellised 
arcade of climbing roses which was 
ealled the Rosary Walk. There she 
would sit and watch the lady-birds 
on the lily-leaves, or the bees as they 
rifled the mignonnette, or the dragon- 
flies flashing in the midday sun ; and 
vaguely still, and with lightest wing, 
a desire would touch her, in all 
this secluded peace, for movement 
and animation ; some comprehension 
would sweep quiveringly over her 
soul that perhaps the earth was 
sweet for its own sweetness and glad 
for its own gladness, and sacred with 
the sacredness of things to her un- 
known. To the deep-reaching music 
of Nature the life of her life was 
awakening ; the kiss of the princely 
lover was laid on the lips of her soul. 

Yet they had told her how noble 
and brilliant lives had renounced 
greatness, even on the steps of a 
throne, to find rest and security in 
the cloister, and she reasoned with 
herself that, therefore, the cloister 
must be best. To Louise de la 
Valliere no doubt, weary of delusive 
greatness and sick at heart of a love 
more delusive still; to Louise de 
France, who knew what vileness may 
abide under the purple and what 
vices masquerade under holy and 
precious names; to the undeceived 
and the disillusioned; to the timid 
or the sorrowful, the prayerful peace 
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of the cloister may be peace indeed. 
But this young recluse, with her 
undreamed dreams, her unlived youth, 
her unloved heart, her smouldering 
vividness, her dawning fancies, began 
to feel restless in her limited sphere 
as a wild bird in a cage however 
sheltered, however luxurious; wist- 
fully and unconsciously she grew to 
wonder how maidens thought and 
lived who rejoiced in a mother’s love 
and the freedom of the earth’s vast 
blessedness. The instinct of God’s 
great gifts to humanity, freedom, 
thought and love, was glowing to 
fervency in the whiteness of her 
heart. 

From the casement of her cell a 
scene of exquisite beauty unrolled 
itself before her: the gay gardens of 
the castle, the winding path by the 
moat, the flowery slopes brilliant with 
blossoms and merry with bee-hives, 
the green-shuttered houses of her 
dreams which drew her with an un- 
explained, irresistible attraction ; and, 
lower still, the mirth of the hay-fields 
studded with the blue, white, and red 
flowers of France and the silver, 
sinuous river, where, under the shade 
of the dipping willows, the hay- 
makers laughed at their midday meal. 

Sometimes there was merry-making 
in the castle-gardens. Crowds of gay 
figures moved with worldly grace 
through the bloom of the tall fuchsias, 
and when the summer-light had soft- 
ened, and over the stillness of the 
distant cornfields the greenish gold 
of the sunset had melted into an 
infinitude of star-spangled blue, there 
would float to her open casement 
the mingled perfume of syringa and 
roses, the fervent sigh of a dreamy 
waltz, the echo of laughing voices 
wafted to her silent solitude on the 
intoxicating breath of the evening 
wind. 

She had no knowledge to tell her 
that hearts may ache under glancing 
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jewels, or brows throb in anguish 
under a diadem of flowers ; what 
reached her wondering, waking con- 
sciousness was the grace, the charm, 
the suggestion, the sorcery, the 
freedom, the life that her life lacked. 
Sometimes athwart the palpitating 
moonlight two linked forms would 
pass, and the eyes of the young 
chatelaine, which had sparkled at the 
merry gathering, would be serene now 
and shining with a happiness too deep 
for smiles, while through the sacra- 
mental joy of their love and the living 
joy of the dreaming earth around 
them, would float keenly the song of 
the nightingale’s throbbing heart. 
Was this a dream, a delusion of 
her solitude, or was it life’s supreme 
reality? And if this was reality, 
then she stood aloft and away from 
it, cut off from its interests and its 
joys, a shadow moving among shadows 
towards a shadowy land. Yet her 
heart beat high in her bosom, and 
her blood coursed swift and warm 
in her veins, and the thoughts of her 
brain were quickened as the ripeness 
of her womanhood approached. To 
the comprehensive eagerness of her 
broadening mind, to her abounding 
vitality, to her strenuous sanity, 
which was capable of deep religious 
feeling but not of mysticism, the 
pious life of the cloister, which strove 
upwards to heavenly heights and for- 
got or disdained or condemned the 
breadth of earthly blessings, seemed 
narrow and cruelly insufficient. Did 
God bestow His gifts of beauty and 
love and freedom only to have them 
renounced? Were the multitudes of 
humanity, in the Creator’s mind, born 
only to sorrow and mortification ? 
Was there no middle course between 
asceticism and sin? And rushing 
with irresistible force the answer 
came to her: no, Nature is holy and 
Humanity sacred. Oh, for life and 
laughter and love and gladness! Oh, 
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for God’s gifts to the world which 
her destiny would never know ! 
From the depths of her being would 
surge the wild current of her im- 
petuous individuality, broken and 
desolate and terrible as a_ bitter 
wave on a barren shore. With a 
racking sob she would fall prostrate 
before her crucifix, the only one 
treasure that was left her, the only 
love to which she might yield, 
praying for forgetfulness, hoping for 
strength. 

Night by night the tragedy was 
repeated ; day by day her cheeks 
grew paler, and though she still 
laughed with the children, her 
laughter was sadder than tears. 
Hers was no meek, mild spirit to 
whom resignation might be easy, but 
an eager, vivid nature which, by its 
own promptings, had made its way to 
comprehension and was now piteously 
struggling for self-mastery and peace. 
As the months went by the intoler- 
able atmosphere of asceticism, the 
penetrating gloom of thoughts foreign 
to her nature, became more and more 
irksome, until her heart grew sick. 
She glided about the sombre corridors 
or along the vast, bare halls like the 
ghost of a woman through a grey 
mist of pensive dreams; ever more 
weary, ever more hopelessly contend- 
ing with the cruel inward tempest, 
every day beaten in the terrible 
struggle against Nature’s beauty and 
Nature’s strength. 

Each morning the monotonous 
sadness of the Sisters’ voices chanting 
the long prescribed prayers chilled 
her young life with a deeper despair ; 
every night the glowing, golden sun- 
set graved deeper on her empty heart 
the distant dreams of happy homes. 

A wistful sadness replaced the 
once mirthful flash of her eyes, her 
soft lips were set in hopeless deter- 
mination, her footsteps grew slow and 
tired ; for want of the dew and the 
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sunshine of Nature the Cloister Lily 
was fading into death. 

Twice did the skies of her France 
light up with the radiance of spring- 
tide, and the light, wanton breezes 
mock her eternal mourning with deliri- 
ous whispers of the eternal joy; the 
renewing youth of the earth throbbed 
in the anguish of her immolated 
youth, and the dark, swift wing of 
the homeward-bound swallow drew 
tears from the lonely heart which 
knew no home here below. 

A year passed and still another. 
Once across the summer-moonlight 
the wedded lovers of the castle saw 
at an open casement of the convent, 
a kneeling figure, slender and tragic, 
with piteous eyes and clasped, up- 
lifted hands. The young. wife 
shivered and drew closer to the heart 
which was her life. 

When again, under the soft spring 
showers the primroses studded the old 
green moat and the violets were born 
in the moss, the peace of exhaustion 
had come to her weakness, and soon, 
she knew, would come the endless 
rest. There was a couch drawn to 
the window whence she could see the 
little scholars come up by the winding 
path and the lovers linger at eve. 
Gently the year glided into summer 
and the June roses were again in 
bloom. <A dark-eyed boy played now 
on the castle-lawns and sometimes, 
almost unconsciously, her tired eyes 
would watch him and his happy 
mother with only dim regret and dim 
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wonder ; all things of earth seemed 
now so faint, and so far away. 

One morning, before the roses had 
fallen, a bier hidden in white flowers 
and followed by white-veiled maidens, 
wended its slow, solemn way through 
the mirth and the bliss of the summer 
to the field of rest. From the old 
trees overhead the birds sang as they 
passed. 

Beside the open grave the young 
chatelaine knelt; she, sheltered, 
happy, beloved, sorrowed with ach- 
ing, rebellious pain for the marred 
life which had passed away and yet 
had never lived. A_peasant-child, 
very poor, stood beside her holding a 
wreath of cornflowers, the only flowers 
she had been able to procure. They 
had been refused because they were 
not white. The artist’s wife, the 
child of Paris, impulsive and emo- 
tional, drew the little peasant nearer 
to her with a nervous yet gentle 
gesture. 

“Throw your flowers in there, 
mignonne,” she whispered unevenly ; 
“they will lie nearer to her poor, 
cold heart.” 

The priest and the mourners had 
filed away ; but still the young chdte- 
laine knelt by the mound of earth 
covered with white flowers. “ Do 
not grieve, my beloved,” softly spoke 
her lover’s voice. “She will weep no 
more through the moonlit hours while 
the world loves or slumbers. There, 
at least she has found peace; and for 
her it is better so.” 
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MADAME GRAND. 


SERAMPORE tells its own story. It 
is more than fifty years since the 
English purchased the factory from 
the Danes, and now almost every- 
thing of historical interest in it has 
disappeared or been forgotten. The 
twelve miles which separate it from 
Calcutta serve only to accentuate the 
startling contrast between the busy 
capital of India and the derelict 
colony which once bore the name of 
Frederick the Fifth of Denmark. A 
walk of half an hour round the 
curious old city tells a sad tale of 
transformation. The Hoétel de Ville 
has become a civilian’s office, and 
the Customs buildings have been 
demolished to make way for his 
bungalow. Whitewash and modern 
alterations have obliterated every- 
thing but the monogram of their most 
Christian Majesties from the jail, the 
church, and the court-house. An un- 
happy municipality has renamed all 
the thoroughfares ; and Oxford Street 
and Covent Garden Market sound 
strangely out of place in once power- 
ful Fredriksnagore. 

That heap of bricks at Flagstaff 
Point is where John Palmer of Cal- 
cutta, usually styled the Prince of 
Merchants, reigned as the agent of 
the Danish Company, and sat day 
after day weighing out goods to a profit 
to himself of a lac of rupees a year. 
Yonder stood the houses where Copen- 
hagen factors in the receipt of salaries 
of two hundred rupees a month drank 
champagne at eighty rupees a dozen. 
Those were the palmy days of Seram- 
pore commerce. Time was when 
twenty-two ships cleared from these 
jetties in three months, and when a 


forest of masts bristled beside its well- 
filled storehouses. But the prosperity 
of the settlement was as shortlived as 
it was brilliant. In 1807, the year 
of Cathcart’s bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, Lord Minto sent up the boats of 
the Mopesve frigate, under command 
of his son the Hon. George Elliot, to 
seize the vessels in the harbour, and 
himself watched the scene of destruc- 
tion from his windows at Barrackpore. 
The helpless Company never recovered 
from the blow. It gradually sunk 
lower and lower, though it held on 
for forty years more by heavy drains 
on the Danish Treasury. In 1845, 
just a century after Soetman and 
Ziegenbalg had first hoisted their flag, 
the old Scandinavian bunting was 
hauled down, and English colours 
floated in its stead. Christian the 
Eighth had sold his Indian _posses- 
sions; and Serampore is now only 
known as the home of jute-mills and 
paper-works. 

But the riverside has a romance 
which is enough to immortalise any 
place, even though its political and 
commercial greatness should be en- 
tirely forgotten. Look at that big 
white house exactly opposite Barrack- 
pore Park. It is one of the largest 
and solidest structures in the town, 
and its Ionic pillars are sixty feet 
high. In shape and style it is not 
unlike a college, and that is just 
what it was intended to be. The 
comprehensive scheme of its founders 
to make it a university was not 
realised ; but the building is a magni- 
ficent one. We pass through heavy 
iron gates, and up a flight of massive 
steps into the immense edifice. On 
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the basement are lecture-rooms for 
Bengali students, whose beds in the 
side galleries give the premises the 
look of a military hospital. On our 
left stands a cast-iron staircase, the 
gift, like the lavishly worked gates 
outside, of the King of Denmark. 
Up and beyond them let us step into 
the great hall over a hundred feet 
long. The servant opens the shutters, 
and there, on the wall opposite you, 
is an old-fashioned portrait, hanging 
to a nail by a simple bit of string. 
It has become so dingy that you need 
to look at it twice before you can 
make out what it is. Modern Seram- 
pore clangs on outside with the whirr 
of the steam-crane and the amill- 
engine; and the road, down which 
you have tramped with your umbrella, 
is alive with half-naked coolies. But 


here, inside the Mission College, our 
thoughts are a thousand miles away. 
We have drifted into the wrong 
century. 


No one can see without 
emotion that beautiful face on 
Zoffany’s canvas and not recall the 
famous Madame Grand. Most readers 
have become accustomed to associate 
her name with something only bad, 
beautiful, and foolish. They have at 
best a hazy idea of the circumstances 
under which she was connected with 
Sir Philip Francis and Talleyrand, 
and prefer not to know more about 
such a notorious adventuress. But 
although the real story has been told 
in admirable detail by Dr. Busteed 
in his Ecnors or Otp Ca.curra, no 
apology is needed for reintroducing 
this heroine to the public. To be the 
belle of Chandernagore as a child, to 
be married to a Bengal civilian before 
the age of fifteen, to be only twelve 
months later the subject of a cause 
celébre with a Member of Council, 
who had already written the famous 
letters of Junius, and then after a 
lapse of years to reappear in Paris as 
the wife of Talleyrand,—these are 
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vicissitudes sufficient to awaken all 
our curiosity. The wave of imagina- 
tion spreads from one continent to 
another, as we see a lady born in 
India taking her place in the highest 
society in Europe, and _ receiving 
homage as the most lovely of the 
many lovely women at Napoleon’s 
court. There can hardly be any 
story more full of human interest 
than the romance which turned 
Catherine Noel Werlée, the daughter 
of the port-officer at Chandernagore, 
into the Princesse de Benevento. 

So far back as 1844 Sir John 
Kaye retold the first act of the 
drama of Madame Grand’s career in 
a very bitter article on Francis 
which appeared in the second volume 
of Tae Catcurra Review. It 
was the discovery of Mr. Grand’s 
Memoirs in the library of Tue 
Hurkarvu’ newspaper that gave 
Kaye his information. The book is 
entitled the NARRATIVE OF THE 
Lire oF A GENTLEMAN Lone Res!- 
DENT IN InpIa, and oniy two 
copies of it exist today, one in 
the library of the British Museum 
and the other in the library of the 
India Office. The library of THE 
Hurkarvu has long since been scat- 
tered to the four winds, and _ its 
priceless volume of Hickey’s Gazette 
has disappeared, with Mr. Grand’s 
autobiography, into the limbo of some 
second-hand bookstall. Before the 
discovery of this little-known narra- 
tive, the only account of the Calcutta 
episode before the public was con- 
tained in Mr. Nicholls’s Reco..ec- 
tions. The author, John Nicholls, 
was a member of Parliament, and 
had known Impey and Hyde before 
they went to India. Speaking of 
Francis, he says that strong resent- 
ment was a leading feature in his 
character, and the intensity of this 
resentment was concentrated on Sir 
Elijah Impey. A relation of the 
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grounds of this ill-will, says Nicholls, 
will be amusing. Mrs. Legrand 
(sic) the wife of a gentleman in the 
Civil Service, was much admired for 
her beauty and attracted the atten- 
tion of Francis, who entered her 
apartment one night by means of a 
rope ladder, and on descending from 
it was seized by Mr. Grand’s ser- 
vants. An action in the Supreme 
Court followed. It was tried by 
three judges, Impey, Hyde and 
Chambers. Of this triumvirate Sir 
Robert Chambers was _ Francis’s 
friend and made him godfather to 
his son, while Sir Elijah Impey had 
been school-fellow at Westminster 
with Warren Hastings. Chambers 
thought that, as no criminality was 
proved, no damages should be given ; 
but, finding himself in the minority, 
afterwards named thirty thousand 
rupees. Mr. Justice Hyde proposed 
one lac of rupees. Sir Elijah held 
that, although no guilt had been 


substantiated, yet the wrong done 
to Mr. Grand by injuring his wife’s 
reputation, ought to be liberally com- 


pensated, and he 
thousand rupees. This sum was the 
verdict of the Court. While the 
Chief Justice was delivering judg- 
ment for that amount, Hyde, in his 
zeal for the cause of morality and 
much to the amusement of the by- 
standers, shouted out to him “ Siccas, 
siccas, brother Impey,”—the current 
rupee being then worth eleven per 
cent. less than the sicca. Thus, says 
Nicholls, was created the animosity 
which afterwards led to the prosecu- 
tion of Impey. 

The conclusion of Nicholls’s gossip 
is that the lady found her way to 
England where she met Talleyrand, 
who was so captivated that he per- 
suaded her to accompany him to 
France and become his wife. 

From Mr. Grand’s pamphlet of 
seventy-five pages we are able to 
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comprehend far more distinctly the 
events by which the name of Madame 
Grand has obtained its historical 
interest. George Francis Grand, who 
was of Swiss extraction, was origin- 
ally a captain in the Company’s ser- 
vice, but was invalided home, a step 
which in those days necessitated his 
resignation. He returned to India 
as a writer in 1776, and on his 
arrival in Calcutta resided with 
Hastings as a member of his family. 
His acquaintance with the Governor- 
General dated from the time he had 
been a military officer, and its re- 
opening may have been due to the 
fact that he had sailed to England 
on board the same ship as Baron 
Imhoff. Grand used to transcribe all 
Warren Hastings’s confidential papers 
and was fully admitted into the great 
man’s confidence. At the end of 
the week he was in the habit of 
joining his excursions down the 
river, chiefly to Ghyretty House 
(now a hopeless ruin), the country 
seat of Monsieur Chevalier, the 
Governor of Chandernagore, whose 
unbounded hospitality was long the 
theme of universal praise. In one 
of these trips Grand lost his heart 
to Mademoiselle Werlée, daughter 
of Pierre Werlée, Capitaine du Port 
and a Knight of the Order of St. 
Louis, “a respectable old man whose 
services had deservedly merited this 
mark of distinction from his sove- 
reign.” The girl was only fourteen 
years old, but endowed with ex- 
quisite beauty, as her portrait by 
Zoffany abundantly testifies. The 
lovers agreed to marry, so soon as 
Grand could obtain a situation which 
should enable him to begin house- 
keeping. He made Barwell the con- 
fidant of his passions and his wishes, 
and through him besought Warren 
Hastings for a situation. He was 
soon after appointed secretary to the 
Salt Committee, and assistant to Mr. 
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Charles Grant, the father of Lord 
Glenelg. This post brought him thir- 
teen hundred rupees a month, and 
on July 10th, 1777, he was married 
by the Reverend William Johnson 
at Hooghly House, the residence of 
Mr. Thomas Motte, the husband of 
Mrs. Hastings’s greatest friend. A 
previous ceremony according to 
Roman Catholic rites had been per- 
formed on that same morning at 
Chandernagore, and, if we are to 
believe the bridegroom, took place at 
the most uncanonical hour of one 
A.M. The union seems to have been 
a happy one till the peace of the 
domestic hearth was disturbed by the 
antagonist of Hastings. Grand and 
his young wife lived in a garden- 
house a short distance from town, 
probably in the suburb of Alipore. 
On December 8th, 1778, Grand, 
“the happiest of men as he thought 
himself,” left this bungalow to sup 
with Barwell, who was in the habit 
of entertaining his friends every 
fortnight at Le Gallais’s Tavern. 
Scarcely had he sat down to table 
than a messenger brought the news 
that Councillor Francis, ‘ who lives 
behind the play-house,” had been 
surprised in his wife’s room, and se- 
cured by the head-servant. Grand 
rushed from the table and called on 
Hastings’s military secretary, Major 
Palmer (the father of John Palmer) 
to request the use of his sword and 
his aid as a friend. The Major ac- 
companied him home, where they 
found Sir George Shee bound to a 
chair and begging the servants for 
his release, with Mr. Shore (after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth) and Mr. 
Archdekin joining in the entreaty. 
The jemadar said that he had seized 
Mr. Francis as he came out of 
Madame’s apartment ; but that Shee 
and the other gentlemen, upon a 
loud whistle from Francis, had scaled 
the wall and rescued him. Mr. Shore, 
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however, accounted more honourably 
for his presence in such a scene by 
saying that he and Archdekin were 
in the house opposite, which belonged 
to Mr. Ducarel, when Sir George Shee 
appealed to them to come in and pre- 
vent their friend Francis from being 
murdered. 

Early the next morning Grand, 
who had passed the night at Major 
Palmer’s, without even seeing his 
wife, wrote to Francis to demand 
satisfaction. The reply was laconic 
and easy, that “conscious of having 
done Mr. Grand no injury, and know- 
ing that he laboured under a mistake, 
he begged leave to decline the pro- 
posed invitation, and had the honour 
to be, &c.” Grand then sent for his 
wife’s sister and brother-in-law from 
Chandernagore, and made arrange- 
ments for her residence in their 
house, upon an ample allowance 
which he made her. Before she left 
him, she begged for an interview 
which was granted. “It lasted three 
hours,” says the unctuous narrator, 
“interrupted with the most poignant 
lamentations. From her own lips I 
learnt an unvarnished relation of the 
base arts employed for the seduction 
of a stranger and (sic) attained only 
to her sixteenth year. I pitied her 
from my heart. I sincerely forgave 
her, and with a sorrow approaching 
to distraction we parted.” 

The aggrieved husband, though 
baffled in his attempts to take 
Francis’s blood, was far more suc- 
cessful in securing his money. The 
original receipt for the historical 
siccas still exists, and may be in- 
spected, with the yellowing records 
of the case, among the archives of 
the High Court at Calcutta. It is 
by no merit of their custodians that 
these legal curiosities have been pre- 
served. All the criminal registers of 
last century were formerly in the 
keeping of the clerk of the Crown, 
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and, during the rebuilding of the Law 
Courts, were heaped aside and treated 
as so much waste paper. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is a miracle that the 
musty volumes containing the Grand 
and Nuncomar reports should have 
survived at all. Ralph Uvedale, the 
notary whose Roman hand wrote so 
many of these faded affidavits, died 
and was chested like the Hebrew 
patriarch long ago. He sleeps in 
brave company, opposite Thackeray’s 
father, in that great magazine of mor- 
tality known as the old European 
Cemetery of Calcutta. What a story 
could they not tell, those two silent 
neighbours of that street of tombs! 

In his daily journal, King Francis 
the First (to give him his Anglo- 
Indian nickname) chronicles the 
escapade and its finale as briefly as 
possible. An entry of omnia vincit 
amor naturally follows upon a refer- 
ence to a ball he had given; and 
then we find this characteristic an- 
nouncement: “8th December: the 
diable & quatre at the house of G. 
F. Grand, Esq.” Three months later 
Nemesis overtakes him: “6th of 
March: judgment against me in the 
Supreme Court.” Not a word more. 
How well he hated the man who had 
phlebotomised him so freely may be 
gathered by a subsequent passage, 
which alludes to proceedings taken 
against Shee for his share in what 
the plaint quaintly terms “ other 
enormities.” “June 24th. In the 
Supreme Court, Grand versus Shee. 
One rupee damages. One rupee costs. 
A la fin ce scelérat est écrasé.” The 
next item can only have one person 
for its object: “26th; at Chander- 
nagore: ut vidi, ut perit.” Through 
several months these tell-tale quota- 
tions continue and show that the 
diarist was billing and cooing with 
his inamorata at Hooghly, where he 
candidly expresses his determination 
of spending as much time as possible. 
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A word must be added in defence 
of the lady. Francis always laid 
stress on her steady implacability to 
his advances, and maintained to the 
last that, although a lover, he had 
not been a successful one. This was, 
moreover, the view taken by one of 
the judges at the trial in a very de- 
cided minute of dissent; and it is 
impossible to believe that Chambers 
meant otherwise than honestly when 
he wrote that he had never heard of 
a verdict of guilty being returned on 
such insufficient evidence. The sup- 
position that Francis could have been 
escorted to a criminal meeting by a 
posse comitatus of the best known men 
in Calcutta, is barely credible. Mrs.. 
Grand must have been more sinned 
against than sinning to have received 
in her riverside retreat the visits of 
Wheler, a member of Council, and of 
Lady Chambers, the essence of re- 
spectability, of whom Dr. Johnson 
once wrote to Boswell: ‘ Chambers 
is either married or almost married 
to Miss Wilton (the academician’s 
daughter) a girl of sixteen, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, whom he had 
with his lawyer’s tongue persuaded 
to take her chance with him in the 
East.” The much-tempted young 
wife is surely entitled to our sym- 
pathy and commiseration. It has 
been sarcastically remarked that all 
Anglo-Indian ladies are either mad 
or bad; but the real reason for the 
trouble in domestic relations in India 
is that the men have so much to 
do and the women so little. Ac- 
cording to the evidence at the trial, 
Mr. Grand went out every Tuesday 
evening and left his wife alone to read 
or play with her ayah. The reader 
will be inclined to agree with the 
Frenchman who wrote: “The whole 
art of happiness is included in a 
single word, and that word is,—occu- 
pation. The busiest life is the least 
unfortunate.” 
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If we are to believe Grand’s own 
account, he never set eyes on his wife 
again. But, twenty-four years later, 
when he had been deprived of his 
public situations in India and reduced 
to penury by the justice or male- 
volence of two Governors-General, 
he repaired to Paris in June, 1802. 
Four years previously a divorce 
between himself and his first wife 
seems to have been pronounced, as 
the fact is so recorded in the acte de 
mariage of Talleyrand. It is, how- 
ever, a strange coincidence that June, 
1802, was the month in which 
Napoleon succeeded in obtaining from 
Pius the Seventh a dispensation 
which restored Talleyrand to a secular 
position in life, and was held to 


authorise his entering the married 
state. The marriage itself took place 
in September of that year, and, at the 
time of Grand’s sojourn in the French 
capital, his former wife was moving 


in the most fashionable society, and 
inhabiting the splendid chdteau of 
Neuilly. It would appear from a 
postscript to the narrative that Grand 
denied going to France to solicit his 
wife’s patronage, and that he never 
saw her while he was there. But the 
outcome of the visit to Paris shows 
what its object was. Grand returned 
to his own country, Switzerland, and, 
ten days after the marriage of the 
Talleyrands, received the appointment 
of Privy Councillor at the Cape of 
Good Hope from the assembly of the 
States of the Batavian Republic and 
was duly installed by Governor- 
General Janssens. It wasat the Cape 
that he published his memoirs in 
1814, and it was there that Sir James 
Mackintosh met him on his way home 
from Bombay. The garrulous fre- 
quenter of the African Club had not 
dropped his grievance, although he had 
long since retired into private life 
and married again. Further than 
this we are unable to trace the his- 
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tory of one who, in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, must have been a thoroughly 
futile fellow. 

If we are to believe all the fables 
of French writers, the second marriage 
of Mademoiselle Werlée was brought 
about in a very singular manner. 
According to one version, Napoleon 
pointedly intimated to Talleyrand that 
under the circumstances of the case, 
it would be more convenient that, 
being, as he unquestionably was, much 
attached to Madame Grand, he should 
marry her. The Emperor condescend- 
ingly added that both the Empress 
and himself would feel gratified by the 
presence of the Princess at their 
receptions. A wish from his Imperial 
master was a command instantly to 
be obeyed by the supple courtier ; 
Madame Grand was soon after trans- 
formed into the beautiful Princess 
Talleyrand, and under her new titles 
presented at court, when Napoleon 
impertinently remarked that he hoped 
the future conduct of the Princess 
Talleyrand would cause the errors of 
Madame Grand to be forgotten. To 
this the Prince is said to have replied 
that, with the example of the Empress 
Josephine before her, his wife could 
not fail to be everything that was 
desired by his Majesty. Napoleon 
never forgot the stinging retort, 
which, according to some authorities, 
was made by Madame Grand herself. 
Among the many conversations with 
which he favoured his physician 
O’Meara at St. Helena, we find a 
very disdainful reference to the 
Talleyrands. 


The triumph of Talleyrand [said he} 
is the triumph of immorality. A priest 
united to another man’s wife, and who 
has paid her husband a large sum of 
money to leave her with him; a man 
who has sold everything, betrayed every- 
body and every side. I forbad Madame 
Talleyrand the court, first, because she 
was a disreputable character, and because 
I found out that some Genoese merchants 
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had paid her four hundred thousand 
francs, in order to gain some commercial 
favours by means of her husband. She 
was a very fine woman, English or East 
Indian, but sotte and grossly ignorant. 
I sometimes asked Denon, whose works 
[ suppose you have read, to breakfast 
with me, as I took a pleasure in his 
conversation, and conversed very freely 
with him. Now all the intriguers and 
speculators paid their court to Denon, 
with a view of inducing him to mention 
their projects or themselves in the course 
of his conversations with me, thinking 
that even being mentioned by such a 
man as Denon, for whom I had a great 
esteem, might materially serve them. 
Talleyrand, who was a great speculator, 
invited Denon to dinner. When he went 
home to his wife, he said, ‘* My dear, I 
have invited Denon to dine. He is a 
great traveller, and you must say some- 
thing handsome to him about his travels, 
as he may be useful to us with the 
Emperor.” His wife being extremely 
ignorant, and probably never having read 
any other book of travels than that of 
Robinson Crusoe, concluded that Denon 
could be nobody else than Robinson, 
Wishing to be very civil to him, she, 
before a large company, asked him divers 
questions about his man Friday! Denon, 
astonished, did not know what to think 
at first, but at length discovered by her 
questions that she really imagined him 
to be Robinson Crusoe. His astonish- 
ment and that of the company cannot be 
described, nor the peals of laughter 
which it excited in Paris, as the story 
flew like wildfire through the city, and 
- Talleyrand himself was ashamed 
of it. 


But not even scandal judicially 
attested by an Emperor is authentic. 
We feel inclined to put against Napo- 
leon’s spiteful anecdote his character- 
istic confession that, when he was a 
child, one of his uncles had predicted 
that he would govern the world, 


because he was a habitual liar. Such 
a stroke of business as that with the 
Genoese merchants, if true, stamps 
Madame Grand as anything but a 
fool. Still less credible is the male- 
propism, “Je swis dinde (je suis des 
Indes)” put into her mouth by modern 
French detractors. Tom Moore, who 
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retails the niaiserie, makes amends by 
telling us on the same page of his 
diary that the Princess sat next him 
at dinner in 1821, and that he found 
her a great admirer of his Latta 
Rooxu. It is difficult to believe that 
this was the lady for whom Talleyrand 
apologised by saying: “‘ Mais que voulez 
vous que je fasse? Ma femme est si 
béte.” Not so many years ago, Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s reference to Madame 
Grand’s proverbial stupidity was made 
the text for an animated correspon- 
dence in Tue Times; and it was there 
conclusively proved by M. Amédée 
Pichot that the time-honoured Crusoe 
story has not even the merit of origin- 
ality, but dated back from the middle 
of last century. Most of the blunders 
laid at the door of the Anglo-Indian 
princess are quite at variance with 
fact. There can be no doubt that 
she was the reigning beauty of Napo- 
leon’s court, and, as the wife of its 
greatest minister, presided over a salon 
which comprised some of the keenest 
wits of the day. It is admitted on 
all hands that she dispensed hospi- 
tality at the Foreign Office with 
perfect grace, and, although she had 
no pretensions to genius and may 
well have evinced inexperience in the 
social traditions of the new world in 
which she found herself placed, it is 
inconceivable that Talleyrand would 
have allowed her to conduct his recep- 
tions for years, if she was so foolish 
that she never said the right thing. 
As to the physical charms of this 
Venus of the East and West there 
were never two opinions. Francis’s 
description of his Indian flame is all 
that the heart could desire. “ Mrs. 
Grand,” he says, “ was the most beau- 
tiful woman in Calcutta. She was 
tall, elegantly formed, the stature of 
a nymph, a complexion of unrivalled 
beauty, and auburn hair of the most 
luxuriant profusion ; fine blue eyes, 
with black eye-lashes and eye-brows 
co 2 
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gave her countenance the most piquant 
singularity.” Even when at the age 
of thirty-six she reappeared by the 
banks of the Seine, her loveliness 
created quite a sensation. “I have 
heard it said,” writes Madame de 
Rémusat, “that she was one of the 
most charming women of her time. 
She was tall, and her figure had all 
the suppleness and grace so common 
to women born in the East. Her 
complexion was dazzling, her eyes of 
the brightest blue, and her slightly 
turned up nose gave her, singularly 
enough, a look of Talleyrand himself. 
Her fair golden hair was of proverbial 
beauty.” 

Two pictures of Madame Grand are 
extant, and unmistakably prove that 
the pen of her admirers was dipped in 
the inkstand of truth. The portrait at 
Serampore depicts her in the heyday 
of her youth. Local tradition and 
belief assert that it was painted by 
Zoffany. By the irony of fate very 
little seems to be known in England 
of Zoffany or of any of the Academi- 
cians who, during the last century, 
made the voyage to India to win a 
fortune or die of a fever. The reader 
will consult the Dictionary of National 
Biography in vain for an adequate 
account of the Daniells, of Devis, 
Home, Chinnery, Hodges, or Tilly 
Kettle. Those who have seen a little 
book published at Simla, entitled Taz 
Goop Otp Days or Jonn Company, 
will find far more detailed information 
concerning the many adventurous 
artists who have shaken the pagoda 
tree of the exhaustless East. 

Sir John Zoffany was the most 
distinguished painter who ever sought 
the banks of the Hooghly. Though 
his surname has an Italian look, he 
was really a German, and born at 
Frankfort-on-Maine in 1733. He led 


a curious life and was continually 
surprising his friends by some mad 
freak. Once he determined to accom- 
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pany Captain Cook in his voyage 
round the world ; but when the time 
to embark arrived, he did not think 
his cabin suitable for his purpose and 
refused to sail. 

It is popularly supposed that he 
visited Calcutta in 1780, and that 
Madame Grand sat to him during the 
year after the famous trial, when she 
was established under Francis’s pro- 
tection at Hooghly. But apparently 
he had professional engagements in 
London up till 1783 and cannot well 
have been in India before that year, 
when Madame Grand had presumably 
quitted the country. The counter- 
supposition is that the portrait was 
taken in Europe and sent out to the 
Werlée family at Chandernagore. 
Nothing but mystery attaches to its 
presence in the Baptist Mission Col- 
lege of Serampore. The missionaries 
are at a loss to understand how they 
came by the likeness of “such an 
abandoned female ;” and the story 
goes that her face is turned to the 
wall during class-hours that the minds 
of the Bengali schoolboys may not be 
corrupted at their lessons. 

The canvas, or, rather, what re- 
mains of it after years of neglect 
and possible maltreatment by clumsy 
restorers, shows the face and bust of 
a beautiful highbred-looking young 
woman. She wears a_ low-necked 
gown of bluish green, with a head- 
dress which descends in folds upon the 
shoulders. A piece of lace across the 
left sleeve is beautifully painted. The 
eyes are large and blue, but the eye- 
brows not quite so dark as one would 
have expected from Francis’s descrip- 
tion. Zoffany has done full justice to 
the special beauty of his sitter’s hair 
and complexion. Wavy ringlets fall in 
the richest profusion over the cheek 
and neck, and more than bear out the 
encomiums upon the most beautiful 
fair hair in the world. But the most 
remarkable feature is the expression 

















of the countenance. It has an in- 
describable look of naiveté and self- 
satisfaction. There is no mark on 
either side of the canvas to give a 
clue as to the artist or his model. 

Hard by Madame Grand hangs a 
painting of a man in ruffles with a 
star on his breast, so noble looking 
that the visitor longs to know who 
he was in the flesh. Possibly he may 
be Francis himself, for the face bears 
a certain resemblance to Lonsdale’s 
picture in the National Portrait 
Gallery of the Councillor in his old 
age. Between this handsome couple 
is a likeness of Frederick the Sixth 
of Denmark, and on the opposite side 
of the room is Zoffany’s portrait of 
Marshman, It was the missionary’s 
son, John Clark Marshman, who first 
obtained possession of Madame Grand’s 
portrait, as we learn from a passage 
in his newspaper, THe Frienp oF 
Inp1a. There, when commenting on 
Kaye’s account of the lady in Tue 
Catcuttra Review, the editor deliber- 
ately refers to her picture by Zoffany 
as adorning the walls of his own 
residence at Serampore. This was in 
1844. Miss Eden, the sister of Lord 
Auckland, has an earlier reference in 
her well-known Letrers From Inp14, 
which, however, gives no clue either 
as to place or possessor. “ April 10, 
1837. I have such an interesting 
picture to copy just now—a picture 
by Zoffany of Madame Talleyrand 
when she was in this country as Mrs. 
Grand. Captain — borrowed it of 
the owner to have a copy made of it 
for himself, and, as there are hardly 
any artists, and none good, in Calcutta, 
[ am copying it for him. It is so 
pretty.” 

Equally pretty, and far better 
known, is Gérard’s small full length 
in the Musée at Versailles. It bears 
the date 1805 and hangs appropriately 
between Talleyrand and Madame 
Récamier. Here the lady is repre- 
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sented in an Empire dress, which 
shows off her tall and graceful pro- 
portions to the utmost advantage. 
Her faultless colouring and her beau- 
tiful hair are admirably portrayed. 
In face, form, and figure she was 
a subject worthy of Gérard’s pencil. 
This marvellous woman, who, at 
the age of forty, bewitched Paris 
as she had bewitched Talleyrand, 
separated from her second husband 
soon after Waterloo and visited Eng- 
land for a second time. When in 
London, she approached the Duke of 
Wellington to effect a reconciliation ; 
and it is known that she returned to 
France, and lived apart from the 
Prince with an establishment of her 
own at the villa Beau Séjour at 
Auteuil. The soft lines in her face 
had long ago begun to deepen, but to 
the last she retained her wonderful 
complexion and hair, and everything 
in her household was managed with 
the state of a grande dame. As 
recently as December 10th, 1835, she 
died in Paris at No. 80, Rue de Lille, 
and was buried in the cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse. It is sad to think 
that the tomb has been utterly 
neglected, and that the pious traveller 
who makes his pilgrimage to this 
Campo Santo to-day, is shown a 
nameless bank of nettles and weeds 
as the sepulchre of the most historic 
beauty that India has ever produced. 
The best authority for the date and 
place of her birth is the acte de mariage 
of Talleyrand quoted in the French 
Biographical Dictionary. The bride 
is there described as “ Catherine Noel 
Werlée, agée de trente neuf ans, née a 
Tranquebar, colonie danoise, en Asie, 
le 21 Novembre 1762; fille de Pierre 
Werlée et de Laurence Allamay, son 
épouse, tous deux décedés.” Unfor- 
tunately no copy of the baptismal 
certificate has yet been found. Tran- 
quebar, once Queen of the Coromandel 
Coast, is to-day a dreamy township in 
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the Presidency of Madras. True to 
its Tamil name, Tarangambadi (the 
music of the waves), it lies in an arm 
of the sea between Negapatam and 
Cuddalore. As a district-oflicer I 
have often traversed its desolate 
streets, and, in common with other 
visitors, used to lodge at a large 
ruined house close to the beach and 
facing the citadel. It has a bow- 
front and several pillars, and is next 
door to the old Government House 
which has become a_ post-office. 
Pierre Werlée was once harbour- 
master at Pondicherry; and it is 
probable that he wooed and won 
Laurence Allamay at Karikal, a little 
French possession seven miles from 
Tranquebar. No marriage-record can, 
however, be discovered at either of 
these places, although a stray glimpse 
of the family is visible here and there. 
In the course of investigations at Kari- 
kal, the BULLETIN OFFICIEL of 
1835 revealed the fact that a Jean 
Xavier Werlée was marguillier (matric- 
ularius, anglicé church-warden) of the 
Eglise de St. Louis at Chandernagore in 
1806. The Bengal Directories, again, 
for the years 1820-30 show him and 
his son to have been planters at Ram- 
nugger. It is thus quite possible 
that country-cousins of Madame 
Grand may be found to-day in some 
remote indigo-factory or spinning-mill 
of Lower Bengal. But all manner of 
documentary evidence on the subject 
of the Werlées, and especially of our 
heroine, is deplorably meagre. The 
veteran parish priest of Tranquebar, 
whose study bears the quaint motto, 
o beata solitudo, o sola beatitudo, has 
no registers earlier than this century ; 
and the good Fathers of Karikal have 
despatched their archives to Madras. 
All the papers of the Danish Govern- 
ment have found their way to Copen- 
hagen, and those of the Dutch to 
Batavia. But any one of those 
haunted homes in the great walled 
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city of Tranquebar is fit to have been 
the birthplace of beauty. The Scean 
Gate, through which we enter the 
faded factory, must often have been 
opened to let in little Noel and her 
nurse. Mademoiselle Werlée’s mother 
was in all probability a Danish sub- 
ject; and her celebrated daughter, 
miscalled a creole only because she 
was born in an Indian colony, no 
doubt inherited from her northern 
forbears her fair face and dazzling 
complexion. It is a notable coin- 
cidence that the Empress Josephine, 
to whose intercessions with Napoleon 
the marriage of Madame Grand and 
Talleyrand is often attributed, is 
herself supposed to have been the 
daughter of another harbour-master 
in West Indian Martinique. 

The Calcutta copy of the marriage- 
lines of Grand and his young wife is 
silent as to her antecedents. “ Page 
19. Marriages in Calcutta. 1777. 
July 10th. Mr. Francis Grand, 
writer in the Hon'ble Company’s 
Service and Miss Varlé of Chander- 
nagore. William Johnson Chaplain. 
2.” The figure 2 after the officiating 
minister's name indicates that he per- 
formed two marriages within that 
month, and the entry was evidently 
written after his return from the 
ceremony at Hooghly. 

Ghyretty House, at which Grand 
and the young beauty first met, is not 
far from Serampore. The sightseer 
will have to use force to his rustic 
coachman if he aspires to visit the 
place, for it is a mere collection of 
stones in a wayside field of French 
territory. Even the ruins have almost 
perished. Whether we pass it from 
the river or look upon it from the 
road, it wears the appearance of the 
most melancholy desolation. Old 
Time with his scythe has long since 
levelled to the ground those gay 
saloons which one hundred and twenty 
years ago opened their doors to all 
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the beauty and fashion of the neigh- 
bouring settlements. Those merry 
lords and ladies were ushered into a 
noble hall thirty-six feet high, adorned 
with paintings and statuary, which, 
when filled in all its glory by festive 
guests, presented a degree of magni- 
ficence far superior to that of the 
old Government House in Calcutta. 
Here Monsieur Chevalier of Chander- 
nagore entertained Clive and Has- 
tings and Sir William Jones with all 
the pomp and circumstance of an 
Indian Versailles. The battered lamp- 
rests on the great gateway still 
survive, but woe betide the traveller 
who approaches too near. His enthu- 
siasm will receive a sudden check, 
for he will find that the surround- 
ing jungle has become a nest for 
myriads of red ants. 

An “ld Serampore mill-hand lives 
in the hut opposite these doleful ruins. 
With patriarchal interest he hands 
down his grandfather’s tales of the 
days when the foreigners streamed in 
and out of yonder avenue on their 
goodly pleasure-parties, when the little 
summer-house, now a hideous heap of 
weeds in a stagnant pool, was the 
scene of seranades and suppers and 
much gallantry. The Bengali proverb 
that both the sun and moon rose in 
the castle courtyard of a quarter of 
a mile square, cannot have been an 
exaggeration altogether unworthy of 
the truth. Mango trees and plantain 
beds now sprawl across the ball-room 
floor ; but dig a foot below the surface 
and you will find all the brickwork 
there. The country people still talk 
of the great chain that was stretched 
across the Hooghly by the French 
authorities, and which no doubt old 
Pierre Werlée helped to place in posi- 
tion. Still more curious is_ their 
legend of the dismantled chateau. Its 
last occupier is said to have conspired 
with the omnipotent English, and 
after sending away his wife and 
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children, to have completely dis- 
appeared. Fearful vengeance was 
wreaked upon his mansion. Even 
the garden-steps, from which the part- 
ing Nabob escaped at dead of night 
in his painted pinnace, look as if they 
had been scarred by fire and siege. 
The story no doubt dates from the 
troublous times of the Revolution, 
whose contagious example infected 
Chandernagore to such an extent that 
the distracted Governor fled to Cal- 
cutta in terror and left his compatriots 
free to elect a new ruler for every day 
of the week. 

But the sun is up, and we must 
leave this wreck of forgotten sahibs to 
itself. Our drive home will take us 
past Champdany plain, once the 
Hounslow Heath of Bengal, and still 
notorious for highway robberies. That 
roomy bungalow on the right was 
part of the estate given to Sir Eyre 
Coote by the Nawab of Moorshedabad, 
and the original title-deeds are said to 
be still in possession of the baboo who 
bought up the lands from the veteran 
soldier. At the ferry-stage stands 
the village of English Ghyretty. Here, 
at the back of the former traveller's 
rest-house, are two stranded monu- 
ments to the memory of a soldier and 
a civilian who died in their tents in 
the days when this place was the 
camping ground of regiments on the 
march. Major James Moore, dead in 
1785, “after gallantly distinguishing 
himself during the late war in the 
Carnatic,” has found a strange resting- 
place in the kitchen-garden of the 
poor Eurasian lady who occupies this 
crazy hovel to-day. 

The Grand Trunk Road is under 
repair and so we press on through a 
bye-lane, where the potters live, into 
the strange odours of the Seram- 
pore bazaar. Danish Fredriksnagore 
perished ever so long ago, and its lost 
heritage will never be restored. But 
let us go about it once more and take 
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down anew its picture of the fair 
Miss Varlé who drew her first 
breath at the sister city of Danish 
Tranquebar. 

It is by moonlight that the best 
hour comes. We can conveniently 
stroll down into the old library after 
dinner. The portrait has been re- 
moved from the wall and lies before 
us on the table. As we lean from 
the open window in dreamy reverie, 
our divinity steps down from her 
frame and seems to tap us reproach- 
fully on the shoulder, She has led a 
romantic life and seen all the king- 
doms of the earth; will no one do 
honour to her picture?’ The Baptists 
treat it as so much lumber: the 
Indian Viceroys who live opposite in 
Barrackpore Park have forgotten the 
very existence of Madame Grand ; 
and Calcutta Gallios care for none of 
these things, if indeed they do not 
confuse her with Sarah Grand. India 
is well known to be a land of short 
memories and unrecorded services ; 
but Zoffany’s work of art may fitly 
find a place in the National Portrait 
Gallery at London. Surely someone 
with influence will be ready to plead 
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for its preservation before the words 
too late are sounded. If there be 
any picture with real history in it, it 
is this. 

Anglo-India’s unremembered _ beau- 
ties are well worthy a niche in the 
temple of fame. Some of them, like 
this girlish ghost, look out from wan 
library windows; others, like Rose 
Aylmer, Landor’s early love, sleep 
in Calcutta graveyards, Sterne’s 
sprightly Mrs. Draper has given her 
name to Eliza’s tree at Masulipatam. 
Kitty Kirkpatrick, the “dear Kitty ” 
of Carlyle’s Letters and the supposed 
original of his Blumine, was born in 
the zenanas of Hyderabad. Eliza 
Rivett, the beauty of George the Third’s 
Court, who married General Carnac, 
Clive’s partner at Plassey, survived 
her marriage but a few years, and 
rests beneath the chancel of Bombay 
Cathedral. Her portrait by Reynolds 
is now in the Tate Gallery. Cannot 
room be found in England for Zoffany’s 
picture of the lady who fascinated 
Junius in Calcutta and reappeared in 
Paris as Talleyrand’s princess ? 

Juan James Corron, 
Madras Civil Service. 
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THe present political situation 
seems to afford an illustration of how 
history repeats itself. When in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century 
Pitt was vigorously prosecuting a war 
that the country almost unanimously 
approved, the Whigs, who, under the 
leadership of Fox, ventured to oppose 
it, were well nigh overwhelmed. It 
is of this time that an amusing story 
is told. Somebody had remarked that 
all the Whig members of Parliament 
might have driven home together in 
a single hackney-coach : “ That,” said 
George Byng, who had some reputa- 
tion as a wit, “is a calumny; we 
should have filied two.” It is not 
intended to suggest that the followers 


of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
are reduced to such a pass as this; 
but it really does appear as if the 
Liberal Party, unless they close their 
ranks and present a united front, 


would run considerable danger of 
losing all power as an_ effective 
Opposition. 

Is is, however, not intended here 
to attempt to cast the Liberal horo- 
scope ; but rather to emphasise some 
aspects of the present situation which, 
when every man is thinking, or at 
least talking or writing of war, have 
perhaps not received the attention 
that they deserve. 

The value of the Party-system, for 
example, has probably been subjected 
to a more serious discussion than it 
has ever received before ; and there is 
evidently a tendency to doubt whether 
an arrangement so imperfect need 
any longer be retained as one of the 
essential elements of the British Con- 
stitution. That doubt has been in- 
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creased by one of those enigmatical 
sayings of Lord Rosebery in which, 
to the dismay of his friends, he is 
ever more prone to indulge. His 
message of congratulation to Tne 
Western Dairy Mercury was for 
the most part very soothing; it was 
full of pious aspirations to which all 
men might subscribe. His declara- 
tion, however, that the war had anni- 
hilated faction, though at first it has 
a pleasing sound, becomes the more 
disturbing the longer one considers it. 
It is so terribly ambiguous. Did 
Lord Rosebery intend to use the word 
as synonymous with Party? If he 
did not, who, it may be pertinently 
asked, are the political personages 
upon whom he affixes a term that 
is generally supposed to convey a 
sinister imputation? If he meant to 
speak of Party in the ordinary poli- 
tical sense, then he has committed 
himself to one of the most important 
declarations that has ever been made 
in English politics. That a states- 
man who has held the first place in 
Her Majesty's Government, and in 
the whirligig of time may fill it again, 
should affirm that Parties have even 
temporarily ceased to exist, is indeed 
an extraordinary event. Perhaps he 
did not intend to go quite so far as 
this, but there can be very little 
doubt as to the kind of thoughts 
which were passing through his mind. 
He must, like many other persons, 
have been thinking of the utility of 
Party as a political institution, of its 
present disordered state, and of its 
probable future. There are some who 
have not scrupled to assert that it 
is an outworn instrument, an obsolete 
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and discredited survival, that has done 
useful service in its day, but is now 
only injurious to the interest of the 
public. They declare themselves dis- 
gusted with what they call parlia- 
mentary mummeries, and are disposed 
to cry, as Cromwell cried to the clergy- 
man in Ely Cathedral, “Cease your 
fooling and come down.” This view, 
which, indeed, is not without its fas- 
cinations, has attained such a grow- 
ing popularity that several political 
leaders have thought it necessary to en- 
deavour to refute it. Lord Kimberley, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey 
have all publicly affirmed their con- 
fidence in Party, and even Mr. Morley, 
with all his intellectual detachment, 
told the Palmerston Club at Oxford 
that he thoroughly believed in Party- 
impulses and Party-catchwords. It 
is by no means difficult, indeed, to 
point out the weaknesses of Party, 
and this is certainly not the first time 
that people have asserted that it has 
ceased to exist. Even as early as 
1684 the Marquis of Halifax spoke of 
the Whigs and Tories as objects to be 
ridiculed ; he said that English poli- 
ticians had “played the fool with 
throwing Whig and Tory one at 
another as boys do snowballs.” Swift, 
in a letter written to a noble Whig 
in 1712, speaks of the terms as 
obsolete ; so too Gibbon writes in 
1770 of “those foolish, obsolete, 
odious words, Whig and Tory ;” and 
Shelburne, about the same _ time, 
placed it on record in his papers 
that in his opinion the old Whig and 
Tory Parties no longer existed. A 
little later an incident occurred that 
still more nearly parallels the present 
state of things. It happened that 
when the freedom of the City of 
London was offered to Pitt, it fell to 
the lot of Wilkes as City Chamberlain 
to deliver an address, and in a eulogy 
of Chatham he remarked, “Your 
noble father, sir, annihilated Party.” 
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Lord Rosebery’s words seem like an 
echo of those of the once celebrated 
demagogue ; and though Chatham, it 
it is true, tried to govern by ignoring 
the usual Party-lines, the complete- 
ness of his failure will ever be a 
warning to those who think of making 
a similar attempt. For crises in 
politics now and then occur, when 
the cry is always heard that a united 
nation has no further need of Party ; 
and as the best prophet of the future 
is the past, it may safely be predicted 
that the same cry will from time to 
time be heard again. The Party- 
system with all its faults is probably 
destined to continue so long as par- 
liamentary government endures, for 
the very good reason that no work- 
able alternative has ever been sug- 
gested. Her Majesty’s Opposition is 
just as indispensable as Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

In the next place there is now 
being witnessed one of the surest 
symptoms of great political changes ; 
the invention, that is to say, of new 
political Party-names, when the old 
nomenclature is found to be no longer 
sufficiently ample and _ expressive. 
The first great example of the re- 
labelling of Parties may be said to 
have occurred when, under the guid- 
ance of Sir Robert Peel, the old 
Toryism became transmuted into 
Conservatism. A little later the 
word Peelite was used as a badge to 
distinguish one section of the Con- 
servatives from another; but soon 
becoming superfluous the term was 
thrown aside, and the appellatives 
Conservative and Liberal were found 
to be for all practical purposes enough. 
So things continued until the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. Then came the 
great division of the Liberal Party, 
and with it a new era in political 
nomenclature may be said to have 
begun. The old terms were found to 
be unequal to meet the new demands, 
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and those of Unionists and Liberal- 
Unionists were coined. The new 
style has persisted for nearly fifteen 
years, but now it would appear as if 
again a change was in the making. 
The burdens, the duties, and respon- 
sibilities of Empire have forced them- 
selves upon the minds of the people 
of this country with such vividness 
and force that even the latest modes 
in Party-labels are growing out of 
fashion. In a word, a new element, 
Imperialism, has for a time at least 
confused the existing Party-lines; and 
as a result the time is fast approach- 
ing when men will talk not of 
Unionists, Liberal Unionists, and 
Liberals, but of Imperialists, Liberal 
Imperialists, and Liberals. 

The relations, then, of Parties to 
Imperialism challenge the attentive 
interest of all reflecting Englishmen, 
if not of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. 
For by a curious coincidence a ques- 
tion of Empire will be one of the 
main factors in determining the issue 
of the next Presidential Election in 
the United States. Here in England 
Imperialism is the problem that over- 
shadows every other. The thing 
suggested by the term is not easy to 
define, for it is rather a sentiment, 
elusive and impalpable, than a 
reasoned conclusion or a dogma. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that it 
has provoked, and is provoking, much 
discussion, and has brought out some 
contradictory points of view. Some 
observations on the subject are now 
an inevitable portion of every Party- 
speech, and it is of great interest to 
see what the different speakers say 
about it. With few exceptions they 
seem almost to vie with one another 
who should embrace the Imperialist 
idea with the greatest heartiness and 
warmth. A cynic might ascribe this 
unusual unanimity to the fact that 
Imperialism happened to be popular, 
—a view that would be no less 
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shallow than ungenerous. It is more 
to the point to form clear conceptions 
how our representative men regard 
it; to read, for instance, in Lord 
Rosebery’s letter to the Midlothian 
Liberal Association that an essential 
part of his creed is “ the maintenance 
of our free, unaggressive, tolerant 
Empire abroad.” Mr. Asquith again 
is a scarcely less ardent Liberal 
Imperialist. ‘ We are,” he said, “all 
proud of the British Empire. There 
is no distinction on that point between 
one Party in the State and the other.” 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone claims that 
“the Liberal Party has in the past 
been associated with the highest and 
the best form of Imperial policy.” 
Sir Edward Grey is even more 
emphatic. ‘Let them be sure of 
this,” he said, “the Liberal Party of 
the future must be an Imperial Party, 
and if ever any one succeeded in 
foisting upon the Liberal Party the 
title of Anti-Imperialist, then the 
Liberal Party would not only lose all 
prospect of office but it would also 
be displaced from its recognised posi- 
tion.” Lord Kimberley, indeed, seems 
a little doubtful; for while he declares 
that he does not like the word Im- 
perialism, he observes that “the true 
Imperialist feeling is the feeling that 
is promoted by the splendid example 
which the Colonists have shown 
during the present war.” Lord 
Spencer, by some curious mental 
process, contrives at one and the 
same moment to agree both with 
Lord Kimberley and Lord Rosebery. 
On the other hand, Mr. Courtney has 
in the strongest way condemned “that 
foul growth of Imperialism which is 
fastening like a cancer to our national 
life ;” and Dr. Spence Watson in- 
formed the delegates of the National 
Liberal Federation that to him and 
many others “the very word Im- 
perialism was hateful.” Mr. Morley 
has spoken no less clearly. “TI do not 
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like,” he said, “the word Empire ;” 
and (lapsing into a vein of humour 
which with Mr. Morley is uncommon) 
he confessed that he had “a dreadful 
suspicion ” that “ Liberal Imperialism 
is Chamberlain wine with a Rosebery 
label.” As to Sir Henry Bannerman, 
he steers a middle course, and reserves 
his approval for a species of Im- 
perialism of his own. “Mine,” he 
says, “is a common-sense Imperialism.” 
Which is the truer and the higher 
view to take it is not part of my 
purpose to inquire; it is enough to 
note the fact that the question of 
Empire has been introduced as a new 
and most important factor into Eng- 
lish politics, that it has aroused 


strong emotions and brought out the 
most contradictory opinions. 

The dispute, in fact, has already 
passed beyond the sphere of words, 
and it is evident that a fresh divi- 
sion of the Liberal Party, if it has 


not actually occurred, is imminent. 
Everything at least seems to point 
in that direction. Since the begin- 
ning of the year two new political 
births have been witnessed. On Feb- 
ruary 14th a conference of persons 
calling themselves Advanced Liberals 
was held in London, at which the 
South African War was denounced as 
“a crime and a blunder,” and the fol- 
lowing important resolution passed : 


That this Conference, recognising the 
supreme importance of a policy of 
peace as affirmed by Richard Cobden 
and John Bright, and further asserting 
its adherence to the uniform Liberal 
tradition, maintained by Fox, Canning, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone, 
of supporting and stimulating the in- 
dependence of small nationalities, records 
hereby an emphatic protest against the 
use of bluster and vulgar insult as aids 
to diplomacy, and declares its unwaver- 
ing faith in Mr. Gladstone’s principle that 
courtesy and a conciliatory spirit should 
be displayed in our conduct towards all 
Foreign Powers, and not least towards 
those who are weaker than ourselves. 
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The resolution ends by recording 
the gratitude of the Conference 
towards those who during the 
present crisis had “courageously 
maintained the true principles of 
Liberalism.” A permanent organisa- 
tion, the League of Liberals against 
Agression and Militarism, has since 
been established, in order to set 
going an agitation in support of 
the policy enunciated by the Con- 
ference. Then followed on April 10th 
the creation of the Imperial Liberal 
Council with the express object of 
insisting on “the duty of maintain- 
ing our free, unaggressive, and 
tolerant Empire abroad.” “They 
had seen,” said the Chairman, 
“with concern the departure from 
those old lines of freedom which 
had been recently taken by a small 
section of the Liberal Party in 
Parliament, supported by a. still 
smaller section of Liberals in the 
Constituencies.” It is in fact to 
oppose the action of the League of 
Liberals that the Imperial Liberal 
Council has been formed. 

It may be doubted whether the 
full significance of the creation of 
these two new political bodies has 
been realised. At a time when all 
minds are engaged in watching the 
struggle in South Africa, scant 
attention has been given to events 
at home which would in ordinary 
circumstances have caused no little 
stir. Thus it has not been generally 
noticed that in the League of Liberals 
against Aggression and Militarism 
there is nothing less than an at- 
tempted revival of the old Man- 
chester School of politicians, a school 
which many people might think has had 
its day and disappeared. The League, 
moreover, it is important to observe, 
claims in the most unqualified manner 
to represent “the true principles 
of Liberalism.” The gravity of this 
assumption can best be realised by 
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remembering that the reason for the 
existence of the Imperial Liberal 
Council is the direct refutation of 
the policy of the League. Rarely, 
if ever, has there been a political 
situation so strange, or one of which 
it is so difficult to forecast the results. 

It is, however, evident in the first 
place that the division between the 
two Liberal sections is too deep and 
far-reaching to be simply glozed over 
or ignored. There are some Liberals, 
—Mr. Bryce for example—who seem 
to think that after all their differences 
are imaginary, and that the dispute 
is nothing but a verbal one. Liberals 
who argue thus are not unlike those 
Renascence thinkers whose intellectual 
attitude was that of holding “dual 
truth.” There was Pomponazzi, for 
instance, who accepted the dogma of 
the immortality of the soul as a theo- 
logian, but denied it as a philosopher. 
In an amusing satire he is represented 
as condemned to be burnt for heresy, 
and, when protesting that he was 
a heretic only from the philosophic 
point of view, as met with the retort 
that it was as a philosopher that he 
was ordered to be burnt. In like 
manner Mr. Bryce seems to view 
Imperialism as dual truth ; as a prac- 
tical politician he accepts it, while 
as a Liberal he abhors it. Such an 
attitude as this may be convenient, 
but it will hardly win assent. Dr. 
Spence Watson much more nearly hit 
the mark when, in his address to the 
National Liberal Federation at Not- 
tingham, he frankly said that “the 
difference was of the most serious 
kind because it meant difference of 
conscientious conviction.” And if 
there remained any lingering doubt 
as to the irreparable character of the 
breach, Mr. Morley’s speech at Oxford 
must surely have been enough to dis- 
pel it. When he declared that he 
could not see how Liberal Imperialism 
differed from Unionist Imperialism, 


he exactly put his finger on the weak- 
ness of the position of those who argue 
that the League Liberals and the 
Imperialist Liberals mean the same 
thing after all. On the contrary, 
they mean something very different. 
They are strongly opposed to one an- 
other, for example, as to the justice 
of the war and the nature of the 
settlement that is to be made when 
the war is over. The true dividing 
Party-line is at present, as Mr. Morley 
said, between Imperialists on the one 
hand and Liberals on the other. 

The course of domestic politics has 
then during the last few months been 
eventful. The Party-system has been 
boldly called in question; the very 
existence of the old historical Parties 
has been doubted ; at least one new 
political name has been invented ; 
two important Liberal organisations 
have been established; and the old 
Manchester school of thought has 
undergone a kind of resurrection. 
Lord Salisbury told the Primrose 
League that this school of politics was 
one which “no one is so courageous 
now as to support”; but he underrated 
the zeal of some of his political oppo- 
nents. That is a remarkable record 
for so brief a space of time, and is 
surely symptomatic of some profound, 
if little noticed, change. Nor is this 
all. When a Party begins to make a 
conscious self-examination, it is a sure 
sign of a disordered state of things ; 
and that is just what the Liberal 
Party has been doing. It has been, 
as it were, suffering from a bad fit 
of morbid introspection ; it has been 
busily employed, so to speak, in feel- 
ing its moral and intellectual muscles. 
Its leaders think audibly aloud ; we 
hear them debating with themselves 
what Liberalism means. It is not, as 
Sir Edward Grey, for instance, says, “a 
bundle of little pledges ;” it is rather 
the cementing element of a Party 
bound together “by the same quality 
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of mind, by the same principle, the 
same common point of view, the same 
way of approaching great public ques- 
tions.” That is eminently true. One 
of the Latitudinarian divines of the 
seventeenth century said that Heaven 
was “ first a tnought, and then a place,” 
and in the same way it may be said 
that the essence of a Party is not a 
programme but a quality of mind. We 
hear, too, somewhat pathetic contrasts 
made between the past of Liberalism 
and its present. “Those were great, 
glorious simple days,” says Sir Edward 
Grey again ; we now live “in the day 
of small things.” And it is certainly 
true that the old function of Liberalism 
was, as Mr. Asquith has well put it, to 
emancipate from the chains of privi- 
lege and of foolish and selfish legisla- 
tion. Again, Sir Henry Bannerman 
has given a somewhat elaborate account 
of what may be called the final causes 
of his Party. “ We would,” he said, 
“put an end to monopoly and privilege 
where it was found to be injurious to 
the public interest, and we would en- 
deavour to secure to every man the 
best conditions of living, and, so far as 
can be done by laws and customs, to 
secure him also an equal chance with 
others of a useful and happy life.” 
That is indeed a righteous aim, but it is 
surely one in which the Unionists may 
share. Next, Mr. Asquith has offered 
an explanation of the differences that 
have arisen in his Party. “The ties 
of Party-organisation ” he said, “ have 
from the very nature of our creed 
always sat more loosely upon us than 
upon our political opponents.” Here at 
least is a remark that is luminous and 
suggestive. The Liberals are, so to 
say the Protestants of politics; they 
advance, as Evolutionists would say, 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity ; 
they are naturally fissiparous, and, 
like the Protestants of religion, they 
tend to be carried away by centrifugal 
forces and to split up into sections. 
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The differences of Liberals irresistibly 
recall to mind those vigorous lines in 
which Dryden depicts the results of 
the exercise of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


While crowds 
devotion warm, 

About the sacred viands buzz and swarm ; 

The fly-blown text creates a crawling 
brood 

And turns to maggots what was meant 
for food. 

A thousand daily sects rise up and die, 

A thousand more the perished race 
supply. 


unlearned, with rude 


But observations, however true and 
just, upon the principles of Liberalism, 
are not of much advantage; for, as 
Sir Edward Grey has said, the first 
object of his Party should be to show 
the country that “it has great prac- 
tical ability,” and so to re-establish 
itself “as an effective Opposition.” 
The problem is an easy one to state, 
but the solution is not an easy one to 
find. Perhaps it may be permitted 
me here to point out very briefly 
some elements in the question that 
no practical politician can ignore. 
First, apart from the all-engrossing 
topic of the war, it should be recog- 
nised that the country is indisposed 
for much reform at home. Epochs 
of concentration and expansion suc- 
ceed one another, and the former, in 
the sphere of domestic politics, now 
is probably at its zenith. It is sheer 
folly not to recognise the fact. 
Secondly, the undoubted prosperity 
of the country tends to make men 
content and disinclined to embark on 
the untried ocean of novel legislation. 
There are no “griefs of the Common- 
wealth” for Parliament to utter. It 
is hardly too much to say that there 
is no single item of reform that is 
eagerly desired by any important 
section of the people. The Licensing 
Question and that of the Housing 
of the Working Classes have been 
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talked about, indeed, but even they 
are almost looked at with indifference. 
The Church Question for a moment 
seemed likely to become one upon 
which great events might turn, but 
the interest it aroused already seems 
to languish. Probably Army Reform 
is the one thing about which a real 
popular anxiety is shown. Lastly,— 
and perhaps this is the point of 
greatest moment—it should not be 
forgotten that with a widely extended 
franchise both of the great Parties 
are in the last resort based upon an 
identical and a popular foundation ; 
and that since the Unionist Alliance 
the Conservatives have been deeply 
imbued with a tincture of Liberalism. 
A Tory squire of the old school is 
said to have summed up the matter 
thus: “ Parties are now divided into 
Liberals and d—d Liberals.” His 
remark, if coarse, was terse and 
shrewd. It contains, indeed, much 
truth ; for both Parties must submit 
in the long run to be guided by the 
wishes of the people, and both, what- 
ever may be the ideal aspirations of 
their leaders, must condescend, as 
Aristotle says of playwrights, to make 
concessions to the weakness of their 
audience. 

The signs of the times, then, seem 
to point to a new political era. These 
questionings about the utility of 
Party, these qualms of conscience of 
the Liberals, these new Party-names 
and organisations, this attempted 
revival of an old political tradition, 
are not the vain and meaningless 
work of chance. They are the mani- 
festations, the outward marks of 
inward change. It is perhaps not 
too much to say that we are watching 
a great political transformation-scene. 
Things are in a condition of flux, and 
the outlook is full of uncertainty and 
doubt, for while the old Party of 
authority has been leavened with 
a latitudinarian spirit, the historical 
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Party of expansion has been broken 
up, and gropes blindly in the dark. 
An unlooked-for element, and one 
that seems likely to become more 
important, the Imperialist element, 
has entered into politics, and upset 
all calculations. Both Parties are 
affected by it, and both are of neces- 
sity compelled to take up an attitude 
towards it. If many persons are in 
a state of what has been spoken of 
with some contempt as that of “ judi- 
cious hesitation,” it is no wonder. It 
is even doubtful whether it would be 
possible at the present moment to 
state with any accuracy what are the 
differentiating marks of either Party, 
so far have the new currents borne 
them from their old moorings. Mr. 
Morley, indeed, has ventured to pre- 
dict that the field of politics will 
be divided for the future between 
Imperialists and Socialists, and there 
are grounds for his belief. It may 
well be that the best chance for the 
Liberals is to take up with sincerity 
and vigour a programme of social 
reconstruction; for whatever might 
be thought of it, there would at least 
thereby be opened some clear course 
of action, some definite hope and aim. 

But to make forecasts is no part of 
my intention; it is rather, let me 
say again, to lay stress upon those 
present changes, which, if silent and 
comparatively unnoticed, are none the 
less sure. It has been said that “ to 
recognise a period of transformation 
when it comes, and to adapt them- 
selves honestly and rationally to its 
laws, is perhaps the nearest approach 
to perfection of which men and 
nations are capable.” If that is so, 
and if the nation be really passing 
through a period of transition, then 
it is the first step in wisdom to appre- 
ciate the fact. It is of course true 
that any period, even when the course 
of time, to use Plato’s metaphor, flows 
noiselessly on like a river of oil, is 
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in reality transitional ; but there are 
occasions when the impulses that 
make for change are unusually strong 
and energetic. It is through such a 
period that the nation is now passing. 
Dazzled by the pomp and circum- 
stance of war many have let pass 
unobserved things that lacked the 
charms of adventure and romance and 
did not lie upon the surface. Yet it 
may safely be predicted that the great 
political Parties will not be of the 
same form and texture at the end of 
the war as they were at its beginning. 
They will persist, of course ; but they 
will be moved by new impulses, driven 
by new forces, and will advance in 
new directions. They will take in a 
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wider vision, move upon an ampler 
stage, and have greater destinies en- 
trusted to their keeping, for, to use 
Lord Rosebery’s words, we live in 
times of glory and inspiration. Ab 
integro seclorum nascitur ordo. In 
one of the few passages of his poetry 
that have passed into popular quota- 
tion, Matthew Arnold has compared 
his country to a weary Titan bending 
beneath the too great orb of her fate. 
Even the Liberals of the League 
against Militarism and Aggression, 
though they may exert a useful in- 
fluence in checking some ill-regulated 
zeal, will have to see to it that the 
Titan does not falter. 
C. B. Roytance Kent. 








